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WIELAND’S “BRIEFE AN EINEN JUNGEN DICHTER” 


H. J. MErEssEN 
Indiana University 


It is characteristic of Wieland’s personality and temperament that 
he produced the best of which he was capable at times when he was at 
odds with the world and, conversely, that both his character and his 
literary genius yielded their most questionable expressions in periods 
during which he was frantically concerned with external success. As 
he reached the pinnacle of fame in his professorship at Erfurt and in 
his tutorship at Weimar, he was more than conscious of his standing as 
the great luminary of German letters. Perhaps because he realized that 
his hour of glory was likely to be brief, he clutched at every opportunity 
of prolonging it by various ambitious schemes and by cultivating all 
sorts of connections. The chastisement visited upon him by the “Sturm 
und Drang” was not undeserved. Its immediate effect, moreover, was 
salutary in that it caused him, first, to withdraw once more upon himself, 
and, in due course, to devote himself to the writing of works free of 
all pretension to philosophical profundity and instead specifically re- 
presentative of his best qualities as a humane and humorous poet. 

In the general hullabaloo about Wieland after 1773, in which the 
saintly Klopstock and the unsullied youths of the “Géttinger Hain” 
joined with righteous fervor, he appears to have become the scapegoat 
for most of the shortcomings of his era. During the “Pandaemonium 
Germanicum” his aloofness from literary party strife, his concern for 
the integration of German literature into the broader European context 
—in short, his legitimate conservatism and his uncertain groping toward 
classical form — could not fail to be mistaken for intellectual flabbiness 
and lack of originality. 


It is well-known that Alceste and especially the notorious Briefe 
iiber das deutsche Singspiel Alceste (1773) furnished the “Originalgenies” 
a superb opportunity for ridiculing Wieland. Patently, Wieland was no 
dramatist and his experimentation with the “Singspiel,” after his earlier 
failure in the drama proper, served only to emphasize his fundamental 
uncertainty in the dramatic genre. Moreover, there is some reason to 
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believe that in writing Alceste he sought to adapt himself to the senti- 
mentally idealistic spirit of the court of Anna Amalia with reasonable 
enthusiasm but insufficient conviction.' There remain, therefore, ample 
grounds for stringent criticism. Yet in the contemporary literary tumult 
the “Originalgenies” were quite incapable of noting —even if they had 
been disposed to do so — that Wieland had at last broken decisively with 
the frivolous spirit of the Rococo; and that he spoke a new “spiritualized” 
language which, together with the successful adaptation of blank verse, 
was a literary event of major importance. The fact that he had made 
an attempt to interpret Euripides in terms of modern psychology was, 
of course, anathema to the “Sturm und Drang.” But, for all the shouting 
about Alceste, it will remain one of the ironies of German literary history 
that only a few years later Goethe entered and, in time, successfully 
steered the very course on which Wieland had ventured a preliminary 
excursion. Wieland’s crucial importance in a period of transition and 
his several specific contributions toward creating the atmosphere for 
German classicism —in style and form, in the idealization of classical 
antiquity, and in bridging the gap between the opera and the new classical 
drama — have been largely ignored until recently. * 


Friedrich Sengle has shown that Wieland’s “Verserzahlungen” after 
1774 reflect almost consistently a spirit of restraint and idealism, of ob- 
jectivity and refinement in both content and form.* On occasion he 
even achieved a notable success in the newly emerging ethos of re- 
signation and tragedy, as in Geron der Adelige (1776). Yet his proclivity 
to humor was not to be denied and the detachment with which in- 
creasingly he viewed the world enabled him, the Die Abderiten (1774- 
81), to create a work which in its pervasive cheerfulness, humaneness, 
and urbanity and especially in its universal validity might claim to satisfy 
important criteria of “classicism.” In Oberon (1779-80), moreover, 
Wieland’s humor is deprived of its caustic qualities and remains a volatile 
admixture to the principal theme of inflexible moral purpose: the pos- 
sibility of realizing the ideal is affirmed to the end. There can be little 
question therefore that Wieland’s works since Alceste have contributed 
materially to the total spirit and climate of German classicism. 


It must be remembered that the German literary scene in the 1770's 
resembled something only a little short of chaos. Toward the end of 
the decade, when the “Sturm und Drang” had virtually collapsed, an 
uneasy silence settled and general uncertainty as to possible new de- 
partures prevailed. Lessing had long since been so completely identified 
with the “Fragmentenstreit” that the tmediate effect as a work of art 


*See Friedrich Sengle, Wieland (Stuttgart, 1949), 287. 

2 See Fritz Martini, “C. M. Wieland und das 18. Jahrhundert,” Festschrift Paul 
Kluckbobn und Hermann Schneider (Tubingen, 1948), 243-265, and Sengle, op. 
cit., 250 ff. 

8 Sengle, 320 ff. 
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of his Nathan (1779) appears to have been perplexingly slight (See IV, 
below). Goethe was struggling, in semi-secrecy, with the Prosa-Iphigenie 
and having it performed, now and again, at the “Liebhaber-Theater,” 
but the final Vers-Iphigenie was still years away. Schiller had not yet 
a peared on the horizon and when he did appear, he was to revive the 
“Sturm und Drang” all over again. As German literature slowly groped 
toward a new beginning, it seems to have been Wieland above all who 
was motivated by the desire to achieve an orderly transition to “class- 
icism;” and by the mere act of laying aside the unfinished “formless” 
Abderiten in order to write Oberon, he quietly attested his genuine con- 
cern with idealistic subject matter as well as artistic form. Moreover, in 
an era so much preoccupied with the achievement of the epic, a work 
such as Oberon was —after the grandiose failure of Klopstock — no mean 
feat in itself. From within the contemporary situation it is therefore 
entirely understandable that Wieland should feel he had not only sur- 

ssed himself but filled a literary vacuum as well. Neither he nor any- 
one else had any way of knowing that the developments of the next 
few years would far outdistance him. 


II 

Wieland’s repeated assurances, in his letters, that he had labored on 
no other work with so much love and industry, that Oberon was the 
best that his head and his heart had jointly produced, deserve to be 
taken at face value. When Oberon appeared in the first quarter of the 
Teutsche Merkur for 1780, Goethe was delighted with it and sent Wie- 
land a laurel wreath as “ein Zeichen, das dich bitte in seinem primi- 
tiven Sinn zu nehmen, da es viel bedeutend ist. Empfange aus den Handen 
der Freundschaft was dir Mitwelt und Nachwelt gern bestitigen wird.” 
(March 20, 1780). Reporting shortly afterwards to Merck, Wieland 
rejoiced, “Hier sind die Actien meines Credits beim Herzog, Gothen 
und beim hiesigen Publico tiberhaupt um 100 Prozent durch dieses 
Wercklein gestiegen. Méchte wohl wiinschen, daB es beim grofen Publico 
den namlichen Effect thate.” ¢ But nothing of the sort happened. Goethe 
persisted for months in praising the work in his letters,* and Wieland 
himself continued to receive the private plaudits of his friends and cor- 
respondents, but the general public remained cool and the literary critics 
silent. That the taboo imposed upon him in the mid-1770’s by Klopstock 
and the several factions of the younger generation was still in effect 
is typically confirmed by the remark in Fritz Jacobi’s letter of June, 
1780, to Lessing, “Mein Bruder erzehlte mir, Sie hatten mit dem gréSten 
Beyfall, sogar mit Bewunderung von Oberon gesprochen. Das begreiff 


*“Wednesday after Easter,” 1780. Mercks Schriften und Briefwechsel (here- 
after cited as Merck), ed. Kurt Wolff (Leipzig, 1909), II, 154. — Wieland had 
cause to rejoice at this change of mood at Weimar. See his letter of September 
21,1779. Merck I, 144 f. 

® Most enthusiastically to Kestner, May 14, 1780, and to Lavater, July 3, 1780. 
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ich nicht.”* Some who might otherwise have spoken out publicly may 
have been frightened off. But it is much more likely that the general 
reticence was due to the general confusion: the public indifference which 
greeted Oberon in 1780 was not unlike that later accorded Goethe’s 
Iphigenie and Tasso. Indeed, the slow crystallization of the new “class- 
ical” trends and their lagging public echo are sufficiently characterized 
by the fact that the coolness shown Goethe’s “classical” dramas coincides 
with the high-water mark of Oberon’s appeal. In the summer of 1788 
Wieland’s son-in-law Reinhold gave a course of lectures on Oberon at 
the University of Jena before an enthusiastic audience of students which 
at the first few meetings numbered above 400 and overflowed the au- 
ditorium so that some were obliged to stand in the street and listen 
through the open windows. 

In the summer of 1780, however, Wieland had good reason to be 
disappointed. Once again he tried to resign himself and returned to the 
completion of Die Abderiten, the last book of which began to appear 
in the Merkur in August. Yet his disillusionment approached bitterness 
as he wrote to Merck on August 10, “Die abermalige hiindische Gleich- 
giiltigkeit, womit Oberon aufgenommen worden, besonders das tiefste 
Stillschweigen, das Alle die ihre Knie vor dem groBen Baal zu Hamburg 
[Klopstock] beugen, und die nun einmal seit etlichen Jahren den Ton 
in Teutschland angeben, beobachten— macht mir von dieser Seite die 
ganze Nation ekelhaft.” (Merck Il, 166 f.) 

At the end of November appeared Frederick the Great’s De la 
littérature allemande with the well-known remarks on Goethe’s Gétz, 
complete silence on Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, and Herder (let alone 
loyal grenadier Gleim), but some very gracious compliments on Cornelius 
von Ayrenhoff’s comedy, Der Postzug: “La piéce est bien faite. Si 
Moliére avait travaillé sur le méme sujet, il n’auroit pas mieux réussi.” * 
The ensuing uproar was enormous. Lessing was too ill to comment. 
Goethe wrote a Gesprach iiber die deutsche Literatur, cooled off, and 
lost interest in its publication.* Herder decided to publish a revised 
version of his Fragmente iiber die neuere deutsche Literatur in which 
he would take issue with the king at some length, found the undertaking 
too large for immediate execution, and soon abandoned the plan.*® Klop- 
stock, who regarded himself as the very pinnacle of perfection in Ger- 
man literature, began to fulminate forth a series of angry odes, of which 
the most celebrated, “Die Rache” (1782), finally thundered that Frede- 
rick had managed only to insult himself, that no retraction could ever 
efface his shame, and that future generations would take an even dimmer 


6 Lessings Samtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker, dritte Auflage (Leipzig, 
1886 ff). XXI, 298. 

7 Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. u. 19. Jabrbunderts, No. 16 (Stuttgart, 
1883), 6. 

8 The manuscript has been lost. 

® Herders Simtliche Werke, ed. Bernard Suphan (Berlin, 1877), 1, XXXVIII f. 
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view of Frederick’s “Erobrergrébe” than he, Klopstock, was taking 
then and there. It was left to Wieland to state the “official” reaction of 
Weimar. He did so in a brief, dignified, if melancholy, announcement 
of the king’s tractate in the March, 1781, number of his Merkur: regret- 
ting that Frederick knew so little of recent German literary develop- 
ments, he was convinced that no German writer could fail to profit 
from a careful consideration of the king’s observations. 


In the flood of rejoinders to Frederick, Justus Méser’s Uber die 
deutsche Sprache und Literatur (May, 1781) stands out for its temper- 
ateness and sanity. But whatever comfort Wieland may have derived 
from the credit Méser gave to him, among others, in his tract, ‘® was 
probably more than offset by the furor resulting, at about the same time, 
from the publication of Schiller’s Rauber. Nothing could have been 
more painful to the classical taste of Wieland — nor to the Goethe work- 
ing on [phigenie and Tasso — than this revival of the “Sturm und Drang.” 
Wieland must have felt that he had become the forgotten man of German 
literature and that the general situation was virtually hopeless. Soon he 
settled down grimly to the translation of the Epistles of Horace and 
wrote to Merck on July 11, “Ihr habt keinen Begriff davon, mit welchem 
Lumpenzeug ich mich abgebe —im Grunde, Alles varietatis gratia; mit 
unter auch aus Tragheit; denn daB ich sogleich wieder mit einem Oberon 
erscheine, dafiir sey der liebe Himmel! Sie sollen nun eine Weile warten 
und sich an den Trebern laben, womit sie von meinen Herren Con- 
fratribus reichlich vollgestopft werden.” (Merck, Il, 178). 


Despite its uninformed, one-sided and unjust perspective, Frederick’s 
essay offered a salutary corrective for the conceit of many German 
writers of the period. Wieland himself could be petty and vain, and on 
more than one occasion he was. But it bears witness to his personal, 
and also historic stature that he was able, throughout this critical period, 
calmly to take stock of the then state of German letters and of his 
own place within the development. When he learned of the plan of a 
certain Professor Friedel, instructor in languages at Versailles, to publish 
in Paris, in reply to Frederick the Great and the latter’s echoes in France, 
a Nouveau Théadtre Allemand in ten or more volumes, Wieland was 
aghast: “Mir wird ganz schwiihl, wenn ich mir diese Folgen der 10 Bande 
des Nouveau Théatre Allemand in einiger Klarheit denke. Hrn. Friedeln 
ist so wenig bange davor, daB er, eh’ er noch den ersten seiner 10 Bande 
gegeben hat, schon von Mehr spricht.” Several pages later he gloomily 
refers to the plan as “. . . eine Unternehmung, die aus vielen Ursachen 
schwehrlich zu unsrer Ehre ausfallen kénnte, wenn wir auch wiirklich 
auf jedes halbe Schock elender oder mittelmaBiger Stiicke, die seit 
Gottscheds Zeiten bis auf diesen Tag fiir unsre Schaubiihne geschrieben 


10 Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. u. 19. Jabrbunderts, No. 122 (Berlin, 
1902), 17. 
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worden sind, Ein Vortreffliches aufzuweisen hatten, die aber, so wie 
die Sachen wiirklich stehen, zu nichts dienen wird, als unsre BloBe auf- 
zudecken, und schiefe Urtheile bey den Auslindern zu veranlassen . . .”™ 
Throughout the lengthy discussion Wieland’s sensitivity to —and also 
his annoyance at — having to use French literature as the yardstick of 
perfection are obvious. But his reflections during the following winter 
appear to have been even more depressing. By May, 1782, shortly be- 
fore he wrote the first of the Briefe an einen jungen Dichter, he was 
ready to concede that Frederick might be quite right, after all, “da ich 
meinem Gefiihl nach, unsre liebe Nazion noch fiir sehr barbarisch, mich 
selbst fiir ein sehr kleines Licht, unsre ganze Litteratur fiir einen schwa- 
chen Anfang, und den K6énig von PreuBen — der uns doch wohl 
kennen muB! — fiir einen sehr glaubwiirdigen Zeugen unsers literarischen 
Jammers halte.” 


Ill 

The first and second of the three Briefe an einen jungen Dichter 
appeared in the Teutsche Merkur in August and October, 1782, re- 
spectively, and the third in March, 1784. Wieland employs the fiction 
that a young hopeful who feels the “inner call” has applied to him for 
advice, and it might therefore seem that he intended primarily to write 
a blanket reply to the many budding writers who pestered him with 
letters and unsolicited manuscripts. In part, such considerations were 
probably involved, but tenor and compass of the Briefe are such as to 
make it unmistakeably clear that Wieland had contrived a harmless 
pretext for speaking his own piece on the recent literary developments. 


Writing in the spirit of humility that charaterized his letter to 
Gleim, Wieland leaves no doubt as to the sincerity of his own clearly 
implied abdication from a leading role in the German literature of the 
future. The Briefe offer a detached appraisal of what has already been 
accomplished and — more important — of what must still be achieved 
if German literature, too, is to have its “classical period.” At a very 
crucial juncture in the literary turmoil, the Briefe unpretentiously moved 
things once more into proper focus and perspective. They attracted 
the widest notice and they are, in fact, a major document of German 
literary history. 

The first letter is the most personal: it is Wieland’s appraisal of 
and advice to himself. It discusses in simple, humorous terms the gifts 
and temperament one must have as well as the price one must expect 
to pay in order to be a poet. Wieland would not advise anyone to 
cross the dangerous Rubicon lightly. There is no more decisive mark 


11 “Friedel, Maydieu, und Baron von St.***, Gentilhomme Allemand,” Der 
Teutsche Merkur, 1781, IV, 65-88. See 70 and 84. 

12'Letter to Gleim, May, 1782. See Wielands Gesammelte Schriften (hereafter 
cited as Ges. Schriften), ed. PreuBische Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 


1909 ff.), I, 14, A189. 
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of genuine talent, he claims, than always to be concerned with the im- 
rovement of one’s performance, than to be ever sensitive to beauty 
in the works of others and to short-comings in one’s own. The poet 
must reckon with an existence of toil and abnegation, with the certainty 
of being misunderstood or misrepresented even in his best intentions, 
and of being rewarded, not with the love of the nation for which he 
has labored, but at best with an occasional moment of favor. He begs 
his correspondent (i.e. himself) to promise firmly, “niemahls in Ihrem 
Leben, wie es Ihnen auch ergehen mag, Sich iiber den Neid Ihrer Neben- 
buhler und Zunftgenossen, iiber die Gleichgiiltigkeit der GroBen, und 
iiber den Undank des Publikums zu beschweren,” and he concludes 
philosophically, “Nichts ist zugleich unbilliger und alberner, als dariiber 
wimmern, daB die Dinge sind wie sie immer gewesen sind; und daB die 
Welt, anstatt sich um unser liebes kleines Selbst herum zu drehen, in 
ihrem ewigen Fortschwung, uns, wie ein unmerkliches Atom, ohne es 
gewahr zu werden, mit sich nimmt.” (Ges. Schriften, I, 14, 389) 


The second letter takes up the difficulties inherent in the art of 
poetry as such; the problems posed by the German language in particular; 
and the fictitious young writer’s fears that the foremost places on the 
German Pindus have already been occupied, leaving nothing much for 
new aspirants to glory. This third point, the assumption that German 
literature had already had its golden age and that in old Bodmer’s 
opinion a new decline had in fact begun, is most important to Wieland 
since it furnished an excellent opportunity to correct the vanity of the 
brash younger generation. For the benefit of his countrymen Wieland’s 
observations on French literature and more especially on French drama 
were therefore pointed and firm: 


“Unsre Litteratur hat seit vierzig Jahren unlaugbar, in Vergleichung 
mit dem, was sie vor dieser Zeit war, groBe Schritte vorwarts ge- 
macht: aber, wer kann sagen, daB sie den Punkt schon erreicht 
habe, wo sie sich der Franzésischen entgegen stellen kénnte? Wo 
sind unsre Boileau, unsre Moliére, unsre Corneille, unsre Racine 
u.s.w.? Wo sind die Deutschen Trauerspiele, die wie dem Cid, 
Cinna, der Fadra, dem Britannikus, der Athalie, dem Catalina, der 
Alzire, dem Mahomed; wo die Lustspiele, die wir dem Misanthrope, 
dem Tartiiffe entgegen stellen kénnen? .. . ich wiinsche, daB 
mir nur ein einziges gedrucktes Stiick genannt werde, welches in 
allen Eigenschaften eines vortrefflichen Trauerspiels (Sprache, Ver- 
sifikazion und Reim mit einbedungen) neben irgend einem von 
Racine stehen kénne. Ich dinge mit gutem Bedacht eine ganz fehler- 
lose, immer edle . . . Sprache . . . mit ein . . . Ich dinge sogar 
den Reim ein; weil wir nicht eher ein Recht haben, uns mit den 
groBen Meistern der Auslinder zu messen, bis wir, bey gleichen 
Schwierigkeiten, eben so viel agro haben als sie . . . Welch 


eine Laufbahn liegt hier noch fiir kiinftige Dichter offen!” (Ibid, 
406 f.) 
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The demand for rimed dramatic verse — which Wieland never attempted 
in any of his own dramatic efforts— was put forward simply as part 
of the challenge that no German drama could be considered on a par 
with, let alone superior to, the French masterpieces until it had success- 
fully met them on their own ground and in all particulars — “unter den 
gleichen Bedingungen.” Wieland certainly did not have in mind a 
return to the Alexandrine drama of Gottsched and his followers. In 
at least one quarter, however, it was felt that this was precisely what 
he had advocated. 


Cornelius von Ayrenhoff (1733-1819), a high officer and amateur 
dramatist in Vienna, had naturally been pleased with Frederick’s com- 
plimentary remarks on his Postzug. Upon reading Wieland’s Briefe in 
1782, he appears to have concluded that Wieland was now of one mind 
with Frederick in all essentials. He further felt called upon to write an 
Alexandrine tragedy, Kleopatra und Antonius (1783), and to dedicate it 
in a preface replete with Frederician attacks on Shakespeare and Goethe's 
Gotz —“dem Herrn Hofrath Wieland.” Again, in order to understand 
this development from within the contemporary situation, it must be 
remembered that Ayrenhoff, in contrast to Frederick the Great, was 
thoroughly familiar with the German literature of the period. He did 
not simply echo Frederick’s views, but rather coincided with him in 
the utter lack of appreciation of Shakespeare and in the overestimation 
of the tragédie classique as a reflection of the spirit of antiquity. A man 
of small literary talent essentially fighting a rearguard battle, Ayren- 
hoff was prompted to render some further modest service to German 
drama which appeared particularly urgent in backward Vienna. There 
the “gesittete Theater” had only recently been achieved and now ap- 
peared again to be jeopardized by the introduction of Shakespeare and 
the extravagant antics of his “Sturm und Drang” imitators.** The con- 
temporaries knew only the alternatives of “Franzésieren” and “Anglisie- 
ren,” and while Ayrenhoff admitted that the “Gottschedische Theater- 
schule” might have served up “unschmackhafte Wassergetranke,” he had 
a horror, “daB uns die neue Schule fiir Brandweinsaufer halte.” '* The 
madness and crudity of the “English” school appeared to him inspired 
by “das Interesse, Deutschland’s Theaterwesen, solang es méglich ist, 
in dem Zustande zu erhalten, wodurch es allen Nationen verichtlich, 
sogar den Englandern selbst verachtlich ist, denen wir so knechtisch 
nachaffen, ohne daB sie selber in ihrem Theatralischen Fache viel BeBeres 
aufzuweisen hatten als wir...” 


18 See Emil Horner, “Das Aufkommen des englischen Geschmackes in Wien 
und Ayrenhoffs Trauerspiel Kleopatra und Antonius,” Eupbhorion, II (1895), 556- 
571, 782-797, and Walter Montag, Kornelius von Ayrenhoff. Sein Leben und seine 
Schriften (Miinster, 1908), 52 ff. 

14 Cornelius von Ayrenhoff, Kleopatra und Antonius (Wien, beym Logen- 
meister, 1783), 12. 

15 Tbid, 15. 
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In his first two “letters” Wieland has said a number of things about 
German literature that needed saying. Yet his discussion had often lacked 
density and precision, especially with respect to the central issue of the 
drama. Ayrenhoff’s naively one-sided interpretation of his position now 
caused him sufficient embarrassment to state plainly and clearly, in the 
third “letter” of March, 1784, just where he stood regarding the 
“French” and “English” schools. He claims to have been pleasantly 
surprised that a noble-minded man with a praiseworthy patriotic zeal for 
the literary branch of the national glory should have taken the questions 
at the end of the second letter as a direct challenge to lead the German 
tragic muse back onto the path trod by Schlegel, Cronegk, Brawe, and 
Weisse. In rejecting Ayrenhoff’s new tragedy — “diese unverhoffte und 
seltsame Erscheinung auf unserm heutigen ParnaB” —he declares that 
what he had asked of a German drama comparable to the French master- 
pieces was a great deal indeed, but no more than he would ask of him- 
self in case he should ever be possessed by the temerity to measure 
his powers against those of the French “athletes.” If he does not agree 
with Ayrenhoff, it is in order not to fall from one extreme into the 
other. Ayrenhoff is right in two particulars, “nehmlich, da8 wir Un- 
recht haben, die guten Werke der Franzosen zu verachten, weil wir 
vielleicht verweifeln, sie in ihrer Manier erreichen zu kénnen; und da 
die unverstandige Nachahmung Shakespears, und der Englischen Schau- 
biihne iiberhaupt, groBen Unfug auf der unsrigen angerichtet hat. Aber 
was beweiset dies gegen Shakespearn selbst? Wahrlich nicht ein Jota 
mehr, als die schiilerhaften Ubersetzungen und Nachahmungen franzé- 
sischer Muster, die vor dreiBig bis vierzig Jahren aus der Gottschedischen 
Schule hervorgingen, gegen Racine oder Voltaire bewiesen!” “Shake- 
speare,” declares his translator emphatically, “ist und bleibt . . . der 
erste dramatische Dichter aller Zeiten und Vélker.” (Ges. Schriften, 
I, 14, 410). 


In the seemingly interminable debate between the merits of “Franzé- 
sieren” or “Anglisieren,” it was Wieland who finally cleared away the 
fustian and hit the core of the problem: the externals, “RegelmaBigkeit” 
and “UnregelmaBigkeit,” have been confused with the essence, “Genie.” 
The externals can be imitated; genius cannot. Continued imitation of 
French models would have profited German literature no more than the 
recent imitations of Shakespeare: “statt miBgeschaffener Nachahmungen 
des Englanders wiirden wir eine groBere Anzahl schaler, geistloser, ge- 
reimter oder ungereimter Nachahmungen der Franzosen bekommen ha- 
ben; statt wilder Menschfresser, Tollhausler, Banditen [Schiller’s Rau- 
ber?] und Helden, die aufs Rad oder wenigstens an eine Galeerenkette 
gehoren, wiirden wir Scuderische und Calprenedische Romanhelden, oder 
in feine Parisische Herren und Damen verwandelte Griechen, Romer 
und Morgenlander auf unsern Biihnen sehen.” (ibid, 412). Reviewing 
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the development of German Drama since Gottsched, Wieland bestowed 
warm praise on Lessing and his dramas through Emilia Galotti, but with- 
out any mention whatever of Nathan —“ein Mann von gro8en Talenten, 
echter Gelehrsamkeit und tiefer Menschenkenntnis, wiewohl mehr Filosof 
als Dichter.” (ibid, 416). If with anyone, the salvation of German drama 
seems to Wieland to lie with Goethe whose [phigenie he had seen both 


on the stage and in manuscript, “ ... eine noch ungedruckte Tragédie 
in Jamben . . . eben so ganz im Geiste des Sofokles als sein Gétz im 
Geiste Shakespears geschrieben, und . . . regelmaBiger als irgend ein 


Franzosisches Trauerspiel.” (ibid, 414). While Wieland’s gratification 
at Goethe’s evolution from “Sturm und Drang” to “classicism” is evident, 
he insists once more on the intrinsic value of Gétz and its stimulative 
effect upon the development of German drama: “. . daB die Formen 
der Griechen nicht alle andern Formen ausschlieBen.” (ibid, 420). 


The significance of the Briefe an einen jungen Dichter lies in their 
quiet, but definitive condemnation of the various forms of Franco- or 
Anglo-, phobia and mania, which had been rampant for decades and 
had caused even the best minds in German literature to lose their sense 
of balance: “Ich glaube, daB man gegen die Franzosen gerecht seyn 
kann, ohne darum Partey gegen die Englander zu nehmen.” (ibid, 421). 
It seemed as if the rising generation might be willing to listen. 


IV 

On August 24, 1784, Schiller reported to von Dalberg that he was 
dividing his time between his own work and the reading of French 
literature. “Fiirs Erste erweitert es tiberhaupt meine dramatische Kennt- 
niB® und bereichert mein Phantasie, fiirs andre hoffe ich dadurch zwischen 
zwei Extremen, Englischem und Franzésischem Geschmack in ein heil- 
sames Gleichgewicht zu kommen.” Announcing his abandonment of 
bourgeois tragedy in favor of the “hohe Tragédie” and the composition 
of Don Carlos in blank verse, he rejoiced, “da8 ich nunmehr so ziemlich 
Meister iiber den Jamben bin; Es kann nicht fehlen, daB der Vers meinem 
Carlos sehr viel Wiirde und Glanz geben wird.” ** And in March, 1785, 
in the preface to the first act of Don Carlos in the Rheinische Thalia, 
he made the significant acknowledgement, “Ein vollkommenes Drama 
soll, wie uns Wieland sagt, in Versen geschrieben sein, oder es ist kein 
vollkommenes und kann fiir die Ehre der Nation gegen das Ausland 
nicht konkurrieren. — Nicht als ob ich auf das letztere Anspruch machte, 
sondern weil ich die Wahrheit jenes Ausspruchs uberzeugend erkannte, 
habe ich diesen Karlos in Jamben entworfen.”** This direct reference 


to the second of Wieland’s Briefe clearly establishes their impact upon 
the development of German drama, and Jakob Minor regards the Briefe 
as the finally decisive factor in a chain of influences (Anton von Klein, 
the “Deutsche Gesellschaft,” Charlotte von Kalb, Dalberg) which in- 
duced Schiller to adopt blank verse.'* But in the same Thalia preface 
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Schiller vigorously rejected rimed verse, “Aber in reimfreien Jamben — 
denn ich unterschreibe Wielands zweite Forderung, daB der Reim zum 
Wesen des guten Dramas gehore, so wenig, daB ich ihn vielmehr fiir 
einen unnatiirlichen Luxus des franzésischen Trauerspiels, fiir einen 
trostlosen Behelf jener Sprache, fiir einen armseligen Stellvertreter des 
wahren Wohlklangs erklare . . . Sobald uns die Franzosen ein Meister- 
stiick dieser Gattung in reimfreien Versen zeigen, so geben wir ihnen 
ein ahnliches in gereimten.” Quite generally, this second part of the 
declaration seems to have been taken as the most important. It appeared 
to be a rejection of Wieland’s “demand” of the Alexandrine, which in 
turn suited the traditional view of Wieland as one-sidedly “French.” 
In Minor’s words: “Mit dieser bestimmten Erklarung geht er dem 
gereimten Alexandriner aus dem Weg und wendet sich, drei Jahre friiher 
als der Dichter der Iphigenie, dem Vorgang und Muster des Lessingi- 
schen Nathan zu.” (Minor, II, 593). But we have seen that Wieland’s 
criteria, in the second letter, for a German drama comparable to the 
French masterpieces had called for verse and rime in general rather than 
specific terms; and any doubt as to his meaning should have been very 
fully dispelled by the third letter. 


The very natural and understandable desire to link Schiller with 
Lessing, and especially Don Carlos with Nathan, led Jakob Grimm to 
claim there was “visible influence” and Erich Schmidt to assert, “Schiller 
... ist... nicht blo® mit jugendlichem Sturmlauf in Lessings geistiges 
Erbe hineingesprungen . . . sondern er ist auch formal in die Schule 
des beriihmtesten neueren Versdramas gegangen.”'® The late igth 
century produced a number of attempts to prove the dependence of 
Schiller’s blank verse on that of Lessing, down to minutest details. *° 
Minor apparently sought to strike a balance between the various “in- 
fluences” in arguing that (Mannheim and) Wieland induced Schiller to 


16 Schillers Briefe, ed. Fritz Jonas (Stuttgart, 1892 ff.), I, 207. 

17 Schillers Samtliche Werke, Sakularausgabe (Stuttgart, 1904 f.), XVI, 49 f. 

18 Jakob Minor, Schiller, Sein Leben und seine Werke (Berlin, 1890), Il, 244. 

19 Erich Schmidt, Lessing, dritte Auflage (Berlin, 1909), I, 408. 

*0 Among others, Friedrich Zarncke, “Uber den fiinffiBigen Jambus bei Lessing, 
Schiller und Goethe,” 1865, reprinted in Kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 1897), I, 309 
ff., Robert Boxberger, “Lessings dramatischer Stil in Schillers Nachahmung,” Archiv 
fiir Litteraturgeschichte, IV (1874), 252 ff.; Sigmund Levy, “Schillers Don Carlos 
in seiner Abhangigkeit ven Lessing Nathan,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 
XXI (N. F. IX, 1877), 277 ff. 

Zarncke’s careful study of the gradual introduction of blank verse into German 
literature contains the curious statement, “Schiller hat sich, so viel ich wei, iiber 
das Verhaltni® seiner Verse im Don Carlos zu denen Lessing’s nirgends ausge- 
— aber Niemandem kann es entgehen, daB sie durchaus unter dem Einflusse 
er letzteren stehen . . . Freilich nicht gleich ist der Einflu8 ganz deutlich.” 
Zarncke, loc. cit., 369. Boxberger’s and Levy’s studies may best be characterized 
in Boxberger’s own words: “Bei dem Bestreben, eine méglichst reichhaltige Samm- 
lung von Parallelstellen zusammenzubringen, durfte ich auch solche Stellen nicht 


verschmahen, bei denen die Annahme einer Reminiscenz nicht zwingende Noth- 
wendigkeit ist.” Boxberger, loc. cit., 253. 
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adopt blank verse, which at first (in the Thalia fragment) he handled 
awkwardly, while later and “deutlich unter dem Einflu8 des Lessingischen 
Verses im Nathan” there was very marked improvement. (Minor II, 
594). Moreover, since the scene between Philipp and Posa appears to 
have been suggested by that between Saladin and Nathan, the official 
canon which asserts the direct descent of Don Carlos from Nathan, in 
both form and content, came to be established: “.. . ein Ideendrama 
. . . deutlich ist in seiner Kernszene, dem Gesprach Philipps und Posas 
zu spiiren, welch ein Meister dem jungen Schiller vorangegangen war 
..« ‘Don Carlos’ ist nicht wohl ohne ‘Nathan den Weisen’ zu denken 
. . . Noch eins gab Lessings Vermiachtnis den Nachfolgern: den Vers 
. . . durch ‘Nathan den Weisen’ wurde der jambische FiinffiiBler zum 
Vers des groBen deutschen Dramas, und abermals trat Schiller die Erb- 
schaft Lessings an.” ** This summary, made in 1925, of the view generally 
held in German criticism has not, as far as I can see, been revised since. 

That the whole matter can also be approached from entirely different 
premises was ably demonstrated, around the turn of the century, by 
Albert Kontz. ** Early in his treatise, he generously acknowledged the 
dependence of all of Schiller’s early dramas on those of Lessing, and 
particularly of Don Carlos on Nathan. (Kontz, 134f.) In his later 
detailed analysis of Don Carlos, Kontz then dropped Lessing entirely 
and concentrated, with considerable cogency of argument in important 
details (including the crucial scene between Philipp and Posa), on the 
probable influence of Otway, Campistron, Racine, Mercier, and Montes- 
quieu. (ibid, 415-438). Kontz presents an array of striking parallels 
which, if circumstantial evidence is indeed to be admitted, make it not 
at all unlikely that Schiller could have derived much of his Don Carlos 
from the “inspiration” furnished by these several writers. Kontz’s argu- 
ments were duly noted but failed to shake the once established view 
that preferred to consider Schiller dependent on Lessing. ** 

In the absence of virtually all direct evidence, it is almost impossible 
to assess the role played by Nathan in the development of classical 
German drama. It is in fact incredible that the authoritative critics — 
and particularly the Weimar group—should have remained so per- 
plexingly silent following its appearance: “Die Tageskritik aber blieb 
auffallend stumm, und die Lobeserhebung der Charaktere sowie der 
Sprache, seltener der Geistesfreiheit, ist in den sparlichen Rezensionen 
durch die Bank so schal, daB Wieland nach mehr als einem Jahr erklaren 
muBte, kaum eine Beurteilung von ‘Nathans’ dichterischen Verdiensten 
zu kennen, sondern nur Deklamation und Achselzucken iiber die darin 

21 Albert Ludwig in Robert F. Arnold, Das deutsche Drama (Miinchen, 1925), 


22 Albert Kontz, Les Drames de la Jeunesse de Schiller (Paris, 1899). 

23 In the matter of verse, Kontz was very cautious: “Il est possible encore que 
ce soit l’influence de la tragédie frangaise qui l’ait poussé a écrire d’abord son Don 
Carlos en vers. Mais nous n’affirmons rien sur ce point.” Kontz, 429. 
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gelehrte Religionsmeinung.” (Schmidt II, go9). Why did not Wieland 
himself speak out? Why not Herder? Why not Goethe? 


In June, 1780, the Merkur published a lukewarm announcement 
within a “Bilanz der schénen Literatur im Jahre 1779,” signed S. and 
followed by a postscript in which Wieland expressly pointed out that 
he was not the author. (Merkur, 1780, II, 242f.). The obituary which 
Herder contributed in October, 1781, is a hymn of praise of Lessing’s 
life and accomplishments in which his dramas, however, including the 
very recent Nathan, receive only the most incidental mention and are 
distinctly subordinate to Lessing’s various critical works. (Merkur, 1781, 
IV, 3ff.). Erich Schmidt had every reason to ask, “Waren die berufenen 
Zeitschriften, auch Wieland’s eigner ‘Merkur’, zu lahm und vor einer 
hohen Obrigkeit zu bang, um dieses in vieler Hinsicht epochemachende 
Geschenk nach Gebiihr zu wiirdigen?” (Schmidt, II, 411). Wieland’s 
Briefe an einen jungen Dichter, the most comprehensive contemporary 
appraisal of the recent development of German literature, ignore Nathan 
entirely. ** Everything suggests that for several years after its appearance 
Nathan was considered a contribution to the religious-philosophical con- 
troversy rather than a work of art. “Weniger Drama als Philosophie 
in dramatischer Form,” Leisewitz wrote in his diary on May 11, 1780 
(Schmidt, II, 410), and the reviews collected by Braun take substantially 
the same stand. *5 


The fear of the “hohe Obrigkeit,” suggested by Schmidt, does not 
seem to have played too large a role. The “Weimaraner” have practically 
nothing to say in their private letters either. During the Nathan period, 
Herder was the only “Weimaraner” who corresponded intermittently 
with Lessing. But while Herder took care of the advance subscriptions 
to Nathan for Weimar and Gotha ** and while the correspondence con- 
tinued up to the time of Lessing’s death, Herder’s single comment after 
the appearance of Nathan was the terse complment: “Ich sage Ihnen 
kein Wort Lob iiber das Stiick: das Werck lobt den Meister, und dies 
ist Manneswerk.” ** Everything else is concerned with Herder’s own 
interests in theological and critical matters on which he seeks Lessing’s 
advice and help. 


On August 14, 1780, Leisewitz’ diary records that Goethe spoke of 
Lessing “mit der gréBten Achtung, insbesondere wegen seines Nathan 
und seiner theologischen Kontroversen,” ** and on October 24, 1780, 
Fritz Jacobi wrote to Heinse, “Knebel versicherte, das Lob, das Goethe 
dem Oberon erteilt habe, sei aufrichtig gewesen. Aber vor Nathan dem 
Weisen sei er ordentlich prosterniert. Er werde nicht miide, ihn als 

24 As did Justus Méser’s Uber die deutsche Sprache und Litteratur. 

25 Julis W. Braun, Lessing im Urteile seiner Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1893), II. 

26 Letters of Dec. 25, 1778 and June 1, 1779. Lessings Samtliche Schriften, XXI, 


239, 258. 
*7 Letter of June 1, 1779. 
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das hiéchste Meisterstiick menschlicher Kunst zu bewundern und zu 
preisen. Lessing selbst hatte mir schon gesagt, daB man ihm von Weimar 
aus groBe Komplimente iiber sein Stiick gemacht.” If there is no 
reason to doubt the veracity of this report, it is nevertheless third-hand 
and quite obviously it also reflects Jacobi’s intransigence toward the 
Wieland with whom he had broken as well as the glory he was taking 
in his newly found friendship with Lessing. We know that Goethe was 
considering a visit to Lessing just as the news of his death arrived, * 
yet up to his departure for Italy, Goethe’s letters, which go out of their 
way to praise Oberon, contain but one solitary reference to Nathan, in 
the form of a humorous “reminiscence” of an inconsequential line. ™ 
“Ware nur der vertraute Gedankenaustausch der Weimaraner gebucht 
worden, besiSen wir nur Herders und Goethes Gesprache!” Erich 
Schmidt lamented. (Schmidt, II, 441). 


Schiller’s letters up to the completion of Don Carlos (1787) contain 
three references to Nathan. The earliest, April 15, 1786, is the same 
sort of humorous allusion as was used by Goethe. ** The other two relate 
Don Carlos to Nathan. The letter of December 5, 1786, is in Schiller’s 
own words a “Kaufmannsbrief” in which he bargains with Géschen for 
a fair price for Don Carlos, commenting, “Unter 22 Bogen wird er nicht, 
vorausgesetzt daB die Form und Schrift des Nathan dazu genommen 
wird.” ** The letter of April 5, 1787, likewise to Géschen and concerned 
with a number of worries about setting Don Carlos in print, contains 
the remark, “Das Papier z. Carlos ist ganz vortreffich. Werden Sie 
auch das Format nehmen oder groBeres? Die Lettres bitte ich mir aber 
expreB klein wie die im Nathan aus. Aus dieser einzigen Ursache 
wiinschte ich den ersten gesetzten Bogen, ehe er abgedruckt wird, zu 
sehen . . .” ** It seems impossible to derive from these statements any- 
thing more profound than that Schiller, now that Don Carlos was ready 
for the press, looked to Nathan as the most feasible model for external 
make-up. Ten years later he showed the same concern in connection 
with Wallenstein, but this time, since Don Carlos was in print and could 
be used as a model as well, he tells Cotta that either Don Carlos or 
Nathan will do: “Ich habe mich doch noch entschlossen, ihn in Jamben 
zu bearbeiten, um auch die letzte Forderung zu erfiillen, die an eine 
vollkommene Tragédie gemacht wird. — Sie wiirden mir einen Gefallen 

28 Goethes Werke, ed. Ernst Beutler (Ziirich, Artemis, 1949), XXII (Ges- 
prache), 131. 

29 Lessings Gespriche, ed. Flodoard von Biedermann (Berlin, 1924), 245. 

30 Letter to Charlotte von Stein, Feb. 20, 1781. 

81 “Ich flicke an dem Bettlermantel, der mir von den Schultern fallen will.” 
Letter to Knebel, May 5, 1785. 

s2“. . . [Geld] . . . Warum zuerst von dieser Kleinigkeit?” Letter to 
Reinwald offering a certain honorarium for contributions to the Thalia. Schillers 
Briefe, I, 287. 

38 Briefe I, 318. 

34 Ibid, 333. 
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thun, wenn Sie 2 Seiten, etwa vom Carlos oder vom Nathan den weisen, 
die beide in Jamben sind, in dem Format und auf demselben Papier, 
das Sie zum Wallenstein bestimmt zur Probe abdrucken lieBen und 
mir schickten. Ich rechne 28 Zeilen auf die Seite, aber einen sehr breiten 
Steg und Rand.” * 


The paucity of references to Nathan in the letters of Goethe and 
Schiller up to 1786-87 may not permit any definite conclusions. Never- 
theless, since both Goethe and Schiller appear not at all hesitant to discuss 
their interests and enthusiasms in their correspondence, we may assume 
that their virtual silence on Nathan indicates something less than an 
abiding preoccupation with Lessing’s epoch-making drama. 

The question of a possible dependence of Iphigenie on Nathan seems 
to play no role. With respect to content, it could, of course, not well 
be raised if for no other reason than that the first prose version of 
Iphigenie was performed in Weimar a month before Nathan was publish- 
ed. But since Goethe took years to cast his drama in a verse form that 
finally suited him, some connection with respect to verse might well 
be expected to have been discussed. Apparently it has not, since the 
traditional view emphasizes Goethe’s independent development, makes 
much of his reading Sophocles’ Electra in 1786 and, above all, of his 
sojourn “unter siidlichem Himmel.” But Goethe himself acknowledged 
expressly and repeatedly the “influence,” not of Lessing, but of Wie- 
land and Herder. The letter of January 13, 1787, to Herder from Rome 
and accompanying the finished manuscript, gives Herder full authority 
to make any final changes and adds significantly, “Auch wiinscht’ ich, 
da es Wieland ansahe, der zuerst die schlotternde Prosa in einen gemeb- 
neren Schritt richten wollte und mir die Unvollkommenheit des Werkes 
nur desto lebendiger fiihlen lieB.” And the letters of 1786 mention 
several conferences on [phigenie with Wieland and Herder, “. . . das 
stockende Sylbenma8 wird in fortgehende Harmonie verwandelt. Herder 
hat mir dazu mit wunderbarer Geduld die Ohren geraumt.” *° 


As soon as Don Carlos and Iphigenie had appeared, a contemporary 
reviewer aptly grouped them with Nathan as “ein vortreffliches Klee- 
blatt.” And not until this point, when all three dramas are in print, 
do we have coalescence and the beginning of tradition. Literary criticism, 
however, beguiled by the proximity in time of these works, has been 


8°'To Cotta, November 14, 1797. Briefe, V. 286. —The assumption, made 
by Kontz and others, that the influence of Nathan appears in the subtitle of Don 
Carlos, “... aprés avoir remanié et considérablement étendu Don Carlos, il donna 
a sa piéce ce méme nom de ‘poéme dramatique’ dont Lessing avait qualifié Nathan 
...” (Kontz, 135), is unfounded. Don Carlos was a “Trauerspiel” until 1805. 
See Georg Witkowski: “Seit 1805 tragt das Stiick die Bezeichnung ‘Dramatisches 
Gedicht, welche die Mangel des Aufbaus gleichsam entschuldigen soll.” Scbillers 
Samtliche Werke, ed. Giintter-Witkowski (Leipzig, 1909 ff.), V, 11. 

3° Letter to Karl August, Sept. 18, 1786. See also letters to Charlotte von Stein, 


June 15 and 25, to Herder, Sept. 1, and the Tagebuch fiir Charlotte von Stein, 
Sept. 6, 1786. 
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inclined to idealize the development by postulating normal and fairly 
orderly transition: “. . . Entwicklung unserer ganzen Literatur und 
Kultur . . . der Ubergang von der leidenschaftlichen Sturm- und 
Drangzeit zur ruhig harmonischen Humanitatsepoche unserer klassischen 
Literatur, der ja auch nichts anderes als ein Fortschritt von Jugendlichkeit 
zu Mannlichkeit war.” ** It is this perspective of consistent evolution 
which stimulated the search for connections and interrelations and caused 
it to arrive at conclusions inspired by wishful thinking. It would be 
more nearly correct to regard the coming into existence of Nathan, 
Iphigenie, and Don Carlos as an extremely happy coincidence. What 
with the cultural disunity of the country, the dependence on foreign 
models and the unendingly acrimonious debate of their respective merits, 
there was little guarantee that German literature would develop signi- 
ficantly. There was no guarantee whatever that it would produce, 
within a short space of time, three different great dramas of adequately 
“classical” form, which in their artistically effective embodiment of the 
“Humanitatsideal” — the best in late 18th century European thought — 
raised German literature to both classical and European stature. The 
magnitude of the achievement is all the more impressive since, with 
respect to the specifically esthetic problems involved, Goethe and Schiller 
worked in the same virtual vacuums as had Lessing before them. There 
is little, if anything, to indicate that Lessing’s prior achievement in 
Nathan exerted any tangible influence in Minor’s sense of “Vorgang 
und Muster.” The enormity of the obstacles that had to be overcome 
cannot be overestimated. In the face of hesitancy and tentativeness on 
all sides, even Wieland, the most astute observer of the state of affairs 
in the early 1780’s, was apparently too baffled by Nathan to venture any 
comment on its literary and dramatic merits. 
87 Richard WeiBenfels, Schillers Werke, Sakularausgabe, 1V, XXXV f. 
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HISTORICITY AND ART IN TIECK’S “STERNBALD” 


RoLanp HoERMANN 
University of Wisconsin 


With the appearance in 1798 of Ludwig Tieck’s Franz Sternbalds 
Wanderungen, Eine altdeutsche Geschichte, a new direction was given 
to the development of the Romantic novel. This unfinished work, the 
first of Tieck’s publications to bear his name exclusively, was eagerly ac- 
claimed by many (Fredrich Schlegel, Novalis, Sulpice Boisserée, Runge) 
and was just as decidedly rejected by others (Goethe, Wilhelm and 
Karoline Schlegel). With characteristic insight and energy, Tieck had 
attempted to bring into focus in his novel a number of vital literary 
trends and aesthetic undercurrents which were to become central 
aspects of the Romantic tradition. 


Because of its value as a classic document of the Romantic move- 
ment, Stermbald has been investigated and discussed from a variety of 
standpoints. One aspect, however, which has been almost universally 
neglected is an objective treatment of the correlation between the 
purported historical setting of the Renaissance on the one hand, and 
the specific artists and their works which appear in the novel, on the 
other. A summary, at this point, of the various qualities of the work 
contributing to its importance will afford a proper perspective in the 
evaluation of Tieck’s attempt for historical authenticity. 


The literary models which were of value to Tieck in the develop- 
ment of this new “Kiinstlerroman” genre are Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jabre for thematic and structural aspects and Heinse’s Ardinghello and 
Hildegard von Holenthal for various motifs in the sécond part. Leaning 
heavily on Wackenroder’s style in the first half of the novel, the author 
strikes out clearly as an innovator in the final two books, the sentiments 
of which were to become programmatic for Romantic landscape paint- 
ing. For example, Florestan’s statement at the beginning of the second 
part’ becomes the basis for Runge’s water-color “Freuden der Jagd” 
(1808). A subsequent description by Ludoviko involving “Figuren, 
die... unten wieder in Pflanzen endigten” (226) presages the arabesque 
border to Runge’s “Der Morgen” panel of 1803. The mountain and 
crucifix scenes of Caspar David Friedrich, with their solitary onlookers, 
find their archetypal images in the paintings of the hermit Anselm, 
who dwells — significantly enough — high amongst the peaks overlooking 
the Rhine valley (185 f.). Finally, the geognostic theories of the 
Romantic artist and writer, C. G. Carus, can be seen to have prefiguration 
in Anselm’s idea of a “Landschaftsphysiognomie” (185). 


1 Ludwig Tieck, Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen (ed. 1798), ed. Paul Kluck- 


hohn (Leipzig, 1933), p. 159-160. Hereafter references to this edition will appear 
in the text enclosed in parentheses. 
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Another significant aspect of Sternbald is the anticipation of Schell- 
ing’s aesthetic idealism, implicit here in the unity of the art work 
(or landscape) and the artist’s subjective experience of it.” An example 
of this is Franz’s vision of himself lying in the foreground of, and gazing 
into, a panoramic picture of Leyden while physically, in fact, he is 
reclining there on a slope, observing the bustling city from afar (68), 
Iconographically, such a scene is again strongly prefigurative of C. D. 
Friedrich’s paintings, in which the painter is his own foreground 
spectator of, as well as in, the pictorial representation. This image of 
the passive artist-spectator suggests a fusing of the objective and sub- 
jective elements of experience, thereby explaining the lack of inner 
development in the character of Sternbald as opposed to the growth pro- 
cess so evident in Sternbald’s prototype, Wilhelm Meister. 


A third feature in Sternbald which contributed to the establishment 
of German Romanticism is the use of certain symbolic forms, such as 
the forest, the murmuring brook, moonlight, the mountain summit, the 
supposedly insane sage or hermit, and various musical instruments in- 
cluding the guitar, zither, “Schalmei,” and above all —the “Waldhorn,” 
which becomes a leit-motif for Sternbald’s love ideal, the blond and 
blue-eyed Marie. Indeed, the strongly musical quality of Tieck’s im- 
agery in this novel prompted Goethe to remark: “Man kénnte es so 
eigentlich eher musikalische Wanderungen nennen . . .” * 


A final positive feature in this work may be considered to be the 
revival of interest in Diirer and the “altfrankische Schule,” which re- 
presented an elaboration of elements in the HerzensergieBungen and 
Phantasien iiber die Kunst and arose, in a sense, as a protest to the 
prevailing neo-classicism of such German painters as Raffael Mengs. 
It is in this latter area, however, that Wackenroder and, especially, 
Tieck may be accused of having been instrumental to a stylistic mis- 
conception which came to characterize the Romantic period, viz. the 
erroneous association of the Diirer epoch with the medieval, Gothic 
style.* Since the Romantic image of the “golden age” was identified 
with the Middle Ages, the traditionally greatest of German artists 
necessarily became accommodated to this same period. Thus reverence 
for the Strassburg cathedral as “allegorische Dichtung” and “ungeheurer 
Springbrunnen” appears in Stermbald on the same level of acclaim as 
“der fromme,” “treuherzige,” and “unbeholfene” Diirer. ° 


On the other hand, the qualities of the historical guild craftsman 
are most commonly attributed by Tieck to Lucas van Leyden, who is 
intended to represent the superficial, materialistic, and objective artisan 

2 Alfred Kamphausen, “Sternbalds Wanderungen,” in Ztschft. d. deut. Vereins 
f. Kunstwissenschaft, Ill (Berlin, 1936), p. 418. 

3 Jacob Minor, Tieck und Wackenroder, (Berlin & Stuttgart, n. d.), p. 108. 


*Kamphausen, “Sternbalds Wanderungen,” p. 409. 
5 Ibid. p. 411. 
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(80). Thus Lucas is presented as a member of the corporate social 
body while Diirer becomes the prototype for the solitary Romantic 
artist who is tragically aware of his isolation. That the aspect of crafts- 
manship as a basic ingredient of good painting is greatly subordinated 
by Tieck becomes clear from the letter of Diirer to Franz: “... und 
weil Du groBe Gedanken hegst und mit warmer, briinstiger Seele die 
Bibel liest und die heiligen Geschichten, so wirst Du auch gewiBlich 
ein guter Maler werden” (50). This evident lack of an objective relation- 
ship between the artist figure and his work in most sections of the novel 
led Goethe on occasion to comment: “Es ist alles darin, auBer der 
Maler . . .”* The neglect for pictorial design and modelled form, 
notably in the second part of the novel, is offset by the emphasis on 
coloristic treatment, especially as regards Raffael and Correggio. 


Despite these several major flaws, some of which are undoubtedly 
due to its hasty “completion,” the structure of Sternbald exhibits a degree 
of consistency in treatment of detail which merits attention. An analysis 
of the correspondence between narrative sequence and historical chron- 
ology will demonstrate a rather remarkable effort by the author to 
secure authenticity. The element of character age in the novel exhibits 
the reasonable degree of consistency which a reader can normally expect 
from the author.’ 

The element of time elapse is also treated in a convincing manner 
by Tieck. The passage of time becomes particularly relevant where its 
line of development in the novel intersects with verifiable historical data. 
According to the condition of the grain fields described at the outset, 
the time of Franz’s departure from Niirnberg may be fixed as midsummer. 
The exact year is, as yet, uncertain. After his arrival several weeks 
later in his parent’s village on the Tauber (1843 edition: “einige Meilen 
von Mergentheim”), the approaching “Erntefest” is announced, follow- 
ing which the initial meeting with Marie occurs. As he nears Leyden 
there is a reference to the “letzten warmen Tage im Herbst” (71). 
Fifty pages further, in Antwerp, winter is “beinahe verflossen.” 

“Die letzten Tage des Februars” find Franz leaving Antwerp after 
his successful mediation in the love of Sara Vansen to Quentin Massys, 
and “Vorfrihling” finds Franz and Florestan hiking through Alsace. 
Spring and summer pass as the hero paints for the Grafin Adelheid and 
visits Anselm the hermit. The first anniversary of Franz’s acquaintance 
with Marie is further established in the references of Adelheid to Marie’s 
trip through Germany “vor einem Jahre,” (192) after which Anselm 
had painted her portrait, and Adelheid concludes by asserting that “jetzt 
ist sie seit neun Monaten tot.” One hundred pages later “spate Rosen” 
signal the advent of fall again. The end of the year is approaching and 


‘Richard Benz, Die Deutsche Romantik, (Leipzig, 1937), p. 61. 


* Cf. references to character age on pp. 37, 39, 40, 43, 144, and 285 of the Kluck- 
hohn edition. 
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Sternbald is still not on Italian soil (238). The hero’s second spring 
underway, then, is spent in Florence and his first view of the Eternal 
City is accompanied by the observation that “eine machtige Gult hing 
iiber der Stadt,” which implies summer again, i.e. the second anniversary 
of his departure from Niirnberg. In the “Nachtrag zur zweiten Auflage” 
(1843), Tieck sketches the conclusion, which was to have included the 
abduction of Marie by Bolz during the “Bestiirmung Roms,” which 
evidently refers to the Sack of 1527. Franz was to recover her and 
together they were to withdraw to the “Einsamkeit von Olevani,” a town 
and castle-ruin nestled on an escarpment forty-five kilometers east of 
Rome. The dénouement was to have been climaxed by a grand reunion 
with Sebastian at Diirer’s grave in Niirnberg. 

Since Diirer’s death occurred in 1528, it can be assumed that the 
novel would have ended soon thereafter. As regards the terminus a 
quo of the action, it can be inferred to have been 1520, the year of 
Raffael’s death, which in the novel is referred to during Franz’s first 
spring underway as having occurred “voriges Jahr’ (152). But Roderigo 
tells Franz at this time that Raffael died at the age of thirty-nine, 
whereas in reality the great painter was only thirty-seven at the time 
of his death. Tieck apparently confused this with Lucas van Leyden’s 
age at death, which was thirty-nine. 

Furthermore, Diirer did arrive in the Netherlands after midsummer 
(August 2nd) of 1520, as Franz’s departure date from Niirnberg and 
Diirer’s meeting with Lucas van Leyden in the novel presuppose (80). 
Historically, the meeting not only occurred in Antwerp instead of 
Leyden, but also Diirer did not visit Lucas until June of the following 
year, so that this action in the novel occurs approximately six months 
prematurely.* Diirer’s return to Niirnberg in the novel has occurred 
by the time Sebastian writes his letter in the fall of 1521 (240), thereby 
coinciding with the historical date of August of that year. In addition, 
a certain degree of approximation to Diirer’s actual route of travel after 
leaving Niirnberg is effected by Diirer’s reference in the novel to having 
stopped in Franz’s home village on the Tauber to inspect his apprentice’s 
altarpiece. According to the historical diary, however, Diirer took the 
most direct water route, viz. the Main, without any “Abstecher,” since 
he was travelling with his entire family. ° 

Tieck did, to be sure, violate the historical chronology rather 
seriously at other points. For example, in the spring of 1522 in Florence, 
the author has Sternbald refer to Correggio as having died, which event 
did not actually occur until 1534. Also, the introduction of the artist 
Quentin Massys in Amsterdam as being the smith who turned to paint- 
ing in order to win his lady fair is approximately twenty years too 

® Wm. M. Conway, Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer, (Cambridge, 1889), 


pp- 122-123. 
® Conway, Literary Remains, pp. 92-93. 
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late, since Massys’ wife (Alyt van Tuylt, not “Sara Vansen”) died in 
1507. These major incongruencies, in connection with the Massys legend, 
which may have escaped Tieck in the heat of composition, apparently 
did not escape his notice during the coolness of revision, for Massys 
appears incognito as “Horst” in the 1843 edition. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the legend, as it was accessible to Tieck in Sandrart’s Acad- 
emie,*° Massys actually did fall seriously ill prior to the successful court- 
ship, and the feature of a second painter competing for the lady’s hand is 
likewise preserved by Tieck, who assigns this role of rival to Sternbald. ™ 


With Tieck’s more or less conscientious effort to conform to his- 
torical chronology established, a basis is thereby given for comparing 
the chronology of specific works of art and artists as they appear in 
Sternbald. Concerning the author’s use of source materials, it is known 
from the HerzensergieBungen'* and the Phantasien iiber die Kunst 
that the co-authors took ready recourse to Vasari’s Lives of the Painters 
for the Italian artists and relied on Sandrart’s Academie for the German, 
Dutch, and Flemish artists. Diirer’s Tagebuch and Quad’s Deutscher 
Nation Herrlichkeit provided additional reference materials in the writ- 
ing of Sternbald.** Furthermore, Sandrart’s work (first edition, 1675) 
embodies many details from the important Schilderboeck (1604) of the 
art-historian van Mander. Also, the later work by Wackenroder’s art 
mentor, Fiorillo’s Geschichte der zeichnenden Kiinste (1817), affords 
some 4 posteriori evidence regarding the unusual access to art which 
Tieck and Wackenroder enjoyed. 


As regards the life spans and characteristics of the artists who 
either appear in Sternbald or to whom reference is made, most will be 
seen to fall either within, or previous to, the limits of the novel as 
postulated above, i.e. 1520-1522. The following tabulation will make 
this clear: 


(67) —Cornelius Engelbrecht(sen), 1468-1533, the first known paint- 
er of Leyden, is correctly identified as the teacher of Lucas (85). 


(67) — Jan van Mabuse, 1470-1541, was, in fact, the first Dutch artist 
to visit Italy (Rome, 1508-13). 

(73) —Lucas van Leyden, 1494-1533, is described as being a small 
man, which corresponds to Diirer’s description in his diary: “ist ein 
kleins Mannlein . . .”'* Tieck also reports the competitive aspect of 
Lucas’ friendship with Diirer (85), the great productivity of the Leyden 
master (74), as well as his childhood and his precocious engraving done 

© Minor, Tieck & Wackenroder, p.9. 

11 Joachim von Sandrart, Academie der Bau-, Bild-, & Mablerey-Kiinste ( 1675), 
ed. A. R. Peltzer, (Miinchen, 1925), p. 89. 

#2 Wilhelm Heinrich Wackenroder, Werke und Briefe, ed. Fried. von der 
Leyen, (Jena, 1910), I, p. 17. 


8 J. B. C. Grundy, Tieck and Runge, (Strassburg, 1930), p. 99. 
** Max J. Friedlinder, Lucas van Leyden, (Leipzig, 1925), p. 23. 
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at the age of nine (84),—all presumably gleaned from Sandrart. * 
Although a detail such as Lucas’ pleasure in wine while painting is not 
overlooked (93/98), nevertheless Tieck’s Lucas claims to be twenty- 
nine years old in 1521, whereas the correct age would have been twenty- 
seven at this point (84). Fortunately, Tieck did not follow Vasari in 
his characterization of Lucas, as this writer reports an Italian trip for 
the artist ** which would have destroyed the essential, antithetical balance 
between Lucas and Diirer as regards their views on Italy (77 ff.). 


(78) —Albrecht Diirer, 1471-1528: Lucas refers in the novel to 
Diirer’s “kurzer Aufenthalt in Venedig” as not having exercised any 
considerable influence on the master’s artistic conception. Later (279), 
Franz claims that Diirer was never in Italy. Historically, the artist 
travelled first briefly to Italy, sometime between 1490-1494, and in 1505 
removed to Venice fora two-year sojourn, during which time he was 
particularly impressed by the style of Mantegna and Bellini. 

The reason for Diirer’s Netherlands trip was probably not to restore 
his health as Tieck claims (81), but rather to attend enroute the coro- 
nation of Karl V. at Aachen, in the hope of reestablishing his right 
to the Imperial pension of 100 florins which had been suspended by the 
Council following Maximilian’s death. It is true, however, that the 
plague struck Niirnberg in 1520, so that the artist was probably not 
averse to absenting himself at this time. Diirer did not return the next 
year with restored health, as Sebastian writes to Franz (240), but fell 
seriously ill in Zeeland with jaundice fever, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. *’. 

Concerning the incompatibility of Diirer’s materialistic wife (100), 
Tieck simply mimics Sandrart’s exaggerated account.’* The friendship 
with Pirkheimer (99) and Diirer’s admiration for Luther (29/93) are, 
of course, authentic. In a letter to Spalatin in 1520, the artist indicates 
his desire to paint a portrait of Luther, but a meeting never occurred. ** 
Franz’s remarks concerning a Luther portrait (25), then, may derive 
from this source. 

(91) — Michael Wolgemuth, 1434-1519, was actually Diirer’s teacher; 
in addition, Tieck’s Diirer refers to him as though he had already died, 
which also conforms to historical chronology. 


(97) — Hans Sachs, 1494-1576, is also introduced here, as having 
made Sebastian’s acquaintance in Niirnberg. 


(135) — Quentin Massys, 1466-1530, was active in Antwerp, as the 
novel states. Diirer’s diary recounts a visit to Massys’ home in 1520, 


15 Sandrart, Academie, pp. 84 ff. 

14 Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, & Archi- 
tects, trans.. Gaston de Vere, (London, 1912-15), IX, p. 270. 

17 Conway, Literary Remains, p. 118. 

18 Sandrart, Academie, p. 68. 

19 Conway, Literary Remains, p. 156. 
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but the Flemish artisan did not study with Diirer in Niirnberg as Stern- 
bald states. Rather, legend has it that Massys studied with Schongauer 
ca. 1490. °° 

(149) — Raffael Santi (not “Sanzius/Sanzio” as Tieck writes), 1483- 
1520, is apostrophized here by Franz in the curiously foreboding words 
“|. wenn ich dich doch noch im Leben antriafe,” which is, of course, 
no longer possible for him. The hermit Anselm later correctly states 
that Raffael was a student with Pietro di Perugia (188). 


(153) — Jan van Scorel, 1495-1562, is correctly identified by Tieck 
as having studied in Italy, although the artist did not leave Austria 
for the South until 1521. Prior to that time, van Scorel had worked 
in Niirnberg with Diirer, whom he subsequently abandoned because of 
the former’s espousal of Luther’s cause. This aspect of apprenticeship 
with Diirer may have been borrowed in Tieck’s characterization of 
Massys. 

(153) —Hans Holbein, the Younger, 1497-1543, is termed “der 
Schweizer” in the novel, although he actually grew to manhood in Augs- 
burg and by the time of this action (1521) had been a citizen of Basel 
for only one year. A similar, stylistic anachronism in Sternbald is the 
phrase “das Steife, Altfrinkische,” spoken by the abbess in the same 
year to describe an old altarpiece, which Franz is renovating, depicting 
St. Genevieve (254).” 


(188) — Michelangelo Anselmi, 1491-1554, is a possible historical 
namesake for the Italian-born hermit Anselm, although the age disparity 
is considerable. Anselmi was a pupil of Il Sodoma, not of Perugino, 
but the latter two artists were known to have collaborated on various 
projects. The historical Anselmi was an imitator of the coloristic style 
of Correggio which appealed greatly to Tieck and other Romanticists. ** 


(204) — Andrea Orcagna, 1308-1368, of the Florentine school. 

(264) — Titian Vecellio, 1477-1576, of the Venetian school. 

(264) — Antonio Allegri Correggio, 1494-1534, of the Lombard 
school. 

(268) — Giovanni Francesco Rustici, 1450-1530, is accurately identi- 
fied here as being a pupil of Verrocchio and Leonardo da Vinci in 
Florence. In his portrayal, Tieck adheres closely to Vasari’s account, ** 
especially as regards Rustici’s habit of carrying his commissions home 
in a large basket, from which he allegedly distributed much of his money 


. 20 Niederlandisches Kiinstler-Lexikon, ed. Alfred von Wurzbach, (Wien, 1910), 
» p. 113 ff. 

*1 Cp. precisely the same reference on p.29 to “die Geschichte der heiligen 
Genoveva” which reflects Tieck’s preoccupation with this theme, culminating one 
year later (1799) in his drama Leben & Tod der heiligen Genoveva. 

22 F. H. Zeydel, P. Matenko, & R. H. Fife, The Letters of Ludwig Tieck, (New 
York, 1937), p. 259. 

*8 Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors & Arcbitects, 
trans. Mrs. Jonathan Foster, (London, 1876), V, pp. 61 ff. 
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to the needy (270), as well as regards the artist’s membership in a circle 
which sponsored lavish, grotesque feasts (271). 

(269) — Andrea del Sarto, 1486-1531, is properly identified as being 
the pupil of Piero di Cosimo (273). Also acknowledged in Sternbald 
is this artist’s stylistic debt to Diirer (279) in conformity with Vasari’s 
report. ** 

(269) —Baccio Bandinelli, 1487-1559, is correctly described here 
as a protegé of Rustici. 


(273) —Piero di Cosimo, 1462-1521, with his eccentricities and death 
phobia, is represented by Tieck after Vasari’s manner, which had already 
experienced greater elaboration in the HerzensergieBungen.** Rustici 
refers to him in the novel as no longer being alive (274), which agrees 
with the postulated action time of 1522. The phrase “indem seine 
Phantasie . . . tolle, schwermiitige Maskeraden erfand” does not refer 
to di Cosimo’s pictorial conceptions, but literally to phantastic pro- 
cessions through the Florentine streets, as reported in Vasari. *° 

(280) — Leonardo Castellani, died 1572, of the Neapolitan school, 
may have served as the historical namesake for the art connoisseur 
Castellani of the novel. 

(281) —Camillo di Capelli, ca. 1500-1568, a Venetian painter praised 
by Vasari ** for his beautiful landscapes may have served as the historical 
model for Tieck’s mysterious “Greis,” although there is a considerable 
age discrepancy involved. 

(282) — Michelangelo Buonarotti, 1475-1564. 

Unfortunately, our knowledge as to the exact art works which 
Wackenroder and Tieck saw on their three journeys through Franconia 
prior to 1798 is not so adequate as is the case with the other source 
materials. The trip of 1793 took them through Weimar, Gotha, Erlangen, 
to Bamberg and Niirnberg by way of the Main valley, returning then 
via Fiirth and Pommersfelden. In 1794 the pair studied in the libraries 
and galleries of Braunschweig and Wolfenbiittel. —I'wo years later with 
the same companion, Tieck visited the gallery in Dresden, passing through 
Pommersfelden again, Salzthal and Kassel. 

From C. T. de Murr’s description of the great de Praun collection 
in Niirnberg and from G. F. Waagen’s later enumeration of works 
in the remaining collections cited, certain inferences can be made con- 
cerning the schools of painting studied by the two men. The Italian 
and German schools were especially well represented in Dresden and 
Niirnberg, while the galleries in Kassel and Pommersfelden were parti- 
cularly strong in the Netherlands schools. ** Of the Diirer works men- 

#4 Vasari — Foster, Lives, Ill, p. 197. 

25 Wackenroder, Werke, (von der Leyen), I, pp. 70-76. 

26 Vasari — Foster, Lives, Il, pp. 416 ff. 


21 Ibid. V, p. 133. 
28 Grundy, Tieck and Runge, pp.-43-44. 
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tioned in Sternbald, the “Ecce Homo,” “St. Jerome in his Study,” and 
“St. Hubertus” were present in the de Praun collection, which also 
had a print of Lucas van Leyden’s “Eulenspiegel” as described in the 
novel. 

The following works referred to in Sternbald and their completion 
dates can thus be identified with considerable certainty: 

(16) —Diirer’s “Petrus Gemilde,” described as unfinished at this 
time (1520), evidently refers to the Munich “Evangelist Johannes und 
Petrus” panel which was not completed until 1526. Originally conceived 
as a wing of a triptych altarpiece, the work was not begun, however, 
until 1523. °° 

(22) —Diirer’s “Ecce Homo,” also represented here as unfinished, 
is apparently the 1523 “Barmbherzigkeit,” erroneously designated “Ecce 
Homo” according to the 1659 mezzo-tint copy by Dooms. Believed lost 
until 1933, the original was rediscovered by Swarzenski in the collection 
of Graf Schénborn in SchloB WeiBenstein bei Pommersfelden. *° 


(50) — Diirer’s “einige gute Kupferstiche auf denen tanzende Bauern 
dargestellt waren,” referred to here, undoubtedly alludes to the “Tan- 
zendes Bauernpaar” of 1514, and possibly to its companion-piece, “Der 
Dudelsackpfeiffer.” Otherwise there are no extant engravings fitting 
Tieck’s description of “einige,” although there are drawings of dancing 
peasants in the “Gebetbuch Kaiser Maximilians” (1515), as well as 
other relevant woodcuts. 


(66) — Diirer’s engraving of “der lesende Einsiedler” referred to here 
is clearly the “Hieronymus in der Zelle” (1514), since it is the only St. 
Jerome engraving containing a representation of Diirer’s study with the 
“Butzenscheiben” shown. 

(73) — The “Heilige Familie” painting of Lucas mentioned at this 
point is nonexistent, possibly having been destroyed, as was the case 
with many of his paintings, by the “Bilderstiirmer” of the 16th century. 
Only an engraving of 1508 treating this subject survives. 

(79) — Diirer’s Hubertus engraving described here is obviously “Der 
Heilige Eustachius” (1500/01), under which caption Minor *'—on the 
basis of the tradional soldier garb associated in Italian art with this 
saint — erroneously offers the “Ritter, Tod, und Teufel” of 1513. * 


(81) —Franz’s observation that Diirer’s facial features resembled the 
traditional representation of Christ and the following description of the 
artist’s visage is a shrewd identification by Tieck of a tendency observed 
by art historians in many Diirer self-portraits. For example, the “Ecce 
Homo” cited under No. 22 above exists in a preparatory drawing of 


2® Hans & Conrat E. Tietze, Kritisches Verzeichnis d. Werke A. Diirers, (Basel 
& Leipzig, 1928-1938), Il-2, pp. 58 f. 

80 Tietze, Krit. Verzeichnis, Il-2, p. 44. 

33 Minor, Tieck & Wackenroder, p. 185. 

82 Grundy, Tieck & Runge, p. 45. 
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1522 in Bremen, where the artist’s own features are unmistakable. * 
Diirer’s face as described here in Sternbald matches the famous Munich 
self-portrait of 1500, which was located in the Niirnberg city hall until 
1800, where Tieck certainly saw it. ** 


(82) — Lucas van Leyden’s “Till Eulenspiegel” engraving of 1520, 
discussed here, also falls within the chronological limits of the narrative. 
It is a rare picture, a combination of engraving and etching * but was 
part of the fine Pommersfelden collection which Tieck knew well. 


(83) — The allusion by Tieck’s Diirer to engraved verses, composed 
by the artist, derives from the latter’s diaries of 1509/10, although Tieck 
may have seen reproductions of the lost originals in C. T. de Murr’s 
edition. ** 

(84) — The question of reciprocal portraiture between Lucas and 
Diirer, as related here, is a difficult problem. It seems to derive from 
the latter’s diary entry of June 21, 1521: “Ich habe Meister Lucas mit 
dem Steft conterfet.”** Sandrart, taking his cue from van Mander, 
reports that each made a portrait of the other, ** and indeed, the Diirer 
silver-point portrait of Lucas, referred to above, does exist in a copy 
by Wierix at Lille. However, not only was the latter inaccessible to 
Tieck but also its identification with the diary entry was not established 
until 1877, by the art historian Hymans.*® We may assume, then, 
that Tieck’s discussion is based only on knowledge of the diary entry. 
Curiously enough, however, van Mander actually lists the counterpart 
likeness of Diirer done by Lucas. “ 


The question arises, nevertheless, concerning the subsequent pro- 
posal by Tieck’s Lucas that the artists exchange their own self-portraits 
instead. The provenience of this may be found in a Diirer diary entry 
several weeks later than the first: “Ich habe fiir Lucasens ganzen Druck 
gestochen (i.e. fiir alle seine Stiche), meiner Kunst fiir 8 fl. (gegeben),” * 
which represents just such an exchange. Another possibility is that 
since neither of these portraits was known to exist in Tieck’s day, the 
idea of a self-portrait exchange may have appeared as the simplest 
solution, for the author undoubtedly knew the Lucas self-portrait in 
Braunschweig, as well as some of the Diirer self-portraits already men- 
tioned above. 

(86) — The foreground figures here in large cloaks and with backs 

33 Tietze, Krit. Verzeichnis, Il-2, p. 43. 

34 Ibid. I, p. 182. 

38 Friedlander, Lucas v. Leyden, pp. 25-26. 

3¢ Conway, Literary Remains, pp. 280-283. 

37 Friedlander, Lucas v. Leyden, p. 23. 

38 Sandrart, Academie, p. 90. 


39 Tietze, Krit. Verzeichnis, Il-2, p. 168. 
40 Carel van Mander, Dutch and Flemish Masters, trans. Constant van de Wall, 


(New York, 1936), p. 523- 
41 Friedlander, Lucas v. Leyden, p. 23. 
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turned in Lucas’ engravings may be any of the following three: 1511, 
Die Taufe Christi; 1521, Christi Passion: Kreuzigung/ Grablegung. 

(93) — Tieck’s characterization of Lucas’ engraving of “David and 
Saul” as being “Saul, wie er seinen SpieS nach David wirft,” demonstrates 
that he is merely echoing Vasari and Sandrart, since the plate of 1508 
shows David playing the harp several feet in front of the enthroned 
Saul, who is in a position of meditation and betrays no immediate 
intention of throwing the javelin. 


(135) — There is no record of any portrait of Lucas by Quentin 
Massys. 


(149) — Raffael’s great frescoes in Chigi’s Villa Farnesina, Rome, de- 
picting the history of Amor and Psyche, were completed in 1518, thus 
complying with the narrative chronology. In the 1843 edition, Tieck 
not only expands his description considerably (possibly due to his 
Italian trip of 1805/06), but also comments on Raffael’s fresco in the 
same building, entitled “The Triumph of Galatea” and completed in 
1514. 

(154) — Raffael’s “Transfiguration” and the legend connected with 
it are faithfully preserved here from Vasari. The scene on Mt. Tabor 


was painted on wood, during the years 1517-1520, and this altarpiece 
still resides in the Vatican. 


(204) — The representation of the “Triumph of Death,” somewhat 
uncertainly attributed by Tieck to Andrea Orcagna, follows literally 
the account by Vasari, who identifies it categorically as the work of 
this artist. Tieck’s “hesitance”’ in ascribing the work to Orcagna seems 
to have already reflected the growing tendency of art historians since 
the 18th century to refute Vasari here and rather assign the fresco to 
the Sienese school, possibly to Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti. * 


In describing the monumental fresco in the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
Tieck notes certain “Liebesgétter” in the orange grove at the lower 
right which Vasari termed angels of salvation and which, due to re- 
storations since Vasari’s time, no longer even existed in Tieck’s day. 
Tieck’s “andere Amorinnen” in this fresco, moreover, are actually the 
celebrated “Todesengel mit umgekehrten Fackeln.” There are no “tan- 
zende Madchen” represented, nor the musicians blowing wind instru- 
ments, — for only a viola d’amore and harp are present. Other errors, 
as well, are accountable to Vasari. 


(265) — Tieck knew Correggio’s “Leda with the Swan” from the 
Potsdam gallery in Sanssouci, where it was until 1830. He errs in the 
chronology here, however, since the painting was not executed until 
1530-32. Moreover, Franz claims to have seen the picture in Florence, 
where it has never resided. Painted in Parma for Federigo II of Mantua, 


*2 Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, ed. John D. Champlin, Jr., (New York, 
1892), III, p. 368. 
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it was later presented by the Duke to Karl V. From Vienna, the paint- 
ing began a remarkable voyage through Prague, Stockholm, and Paris. 

(284) — Michelangelo’s frescoes of the “Last Judgment’ and “The 
Story of Creation” actually are on the wall and ceiling, respectively, of 
the Sistine chapel where Franz sees them and experiences an inner re- 
birth. Although the “Last Judgment” (1508-13) was completed by the 
postulated time of Franz’s arrival in 1522, work on the “Schépfungs- 
geschichte” was not undertaken by Buonarotti until the period 1534-41. 
Thus a minor digression from the chronological framework, comparable 
to the liberties taken with Correggio, is apparent here in Tieck’s treat- 
ment of the ceiling fresco. 

It is evident, then, that the author of Stermbald has succeeded to a 
considerable extent in confining the reference to art works and artists 
whose dates lend credibility to the historical setting of the story. Quite 
apart from its significance as a monument of the “Friihromantik,” this 
novel thus represents an important attempt to communicate to a larger 
reading public the Romanticists’ interest in the art heritage of the past. 
The specifically German phase of this movement was centered about 
the figure of Albrecht Diirer, whose “Ehrenrettung” had already com- 
menced with Hagedorn’s Betrachtungen iiber die Malerei (1762). 


That the emphasis on plastic form in the painting and graphic arts 
of the “altfrankische Schule,” however, was considered subordinate to 
the coloristic, sensuous approach of a Raffael, Correggio, or Guido Reni 
is clearly reflected here in Sternbald, where the only objective analysis 
of an art work (Diirer’s “Der Heilige Eustachius”) is assigned to the 
“inferior,” craftsman-like Lucas van Leyden. This Romantic preference 
for the musical, subjective values of color became a dominant character- 
istic of the movement, leading to the complex color symbolism of Philipp 
Otto Runge and ultimately having a strong influence on the art world 
of the twentieth century. 


CRSE2O 











SOME CAUSES OF THE NESTROY RENAISSANCE 
IN VIENNA 


Hersert W. REICHERT 
University of North Carolina 


An interesting aspect of the revival of Johann Nestroy in Vienna, 
which began some forty years ago and has now reached an impressive 
peak, is seen in its causes. Among these causes one cannot overlook the 
inspirational value of the numerous articles and reviews which through 
the years sought both to recapture the true spirit of the caustic play- 
wright and to assure that this spirit was not corrupted on the stage.’ 
One cannot overlook the contribution of Otto Rommel, whose scholarly 
editions of Nestroy and superb commentaries on his life and on the folk 
comedy of his time have provided a firm foundation for the new ap- 
preciation.* Nor can one ignore the debt to Karl Kraus, who deserves 
acclaim not only for his acridly witty article, “Nestroy und die Nach- 
welt,”* which in 1912 finally awakened Vienna to a realization that 
Nestroy was more than an ordinary comedian, but also for his life-long 
struggle to restore Vienna’s Aristophanes to his former high position. 
However, other factors also contributed. History has shown that 
human endeavor has a better chance of success where destiny is benign, 
and destiny smiled, though somewhat ironically, on Nestroy. It is the 
purpose of this paper to trace empirically the increase in Nestroy per- 
formances throughout the years in the principal theaters of Vienna‘ 
and to correlate the upsurges with some of these other causes. Also, 
since Karl Kraus has often been lauded as the first to “rediscover” 

1 There are 46 chronologically well distributed articles on Nestroy listed in the 
Internationale Bibliograpbie der Zeitschriften Literatur (1899-1938) and its successor, 


Bibliographie der Deutschen Zeitschriftenliteratur (1939-1953), with the prepon- 
derance naturally falling in more recent times. 

2Orro Rommel: Jobenn Nestroy, Gesammelte Wke., Ausg. in 6 Bdn. (Wien 
1948-1951). Die Wiener Volkskomédie (Wien, 1953). Rommel gives 1881 as the 
beginning of the revival, the year in which Nestroy was first fa ed again after 
his death. However, the period 1881-1910 contained only a few, shallow produc- 
tions. In the same statement, Rommel indirectly points to the need for a study of 
the revival: “Eine Darstellung der von Jahr zu Jahr zunehmenden Bedeutung, die 
Nestroy seit seiner Wiedergeburt im Jahre 188: auf der Biihne und seit 
auch im Film gewann, fallt ausserhalb der Rahmen dieser Arbeit (Jobann Nestroy, 
I, 174).” 

* Karl Kraus: Die Fackel No. 349/350, 1-23. 


*It was neither possible nor pertinent to obtain exact information on Nestroy 
performances in the suburban theaters of Vienna, where his plays were usually pre- 
sented in the spirit of superficial buffoonery, and so for the sake of convenience 
data have been restricted to the eight leading theaters, with emphasis on the 
famous Burgtheater and its smaller offspring, the Akademietheater, in which the 
Burg ‘amends presents its more intimate productions. As statistical data on the 
number of performances had not been compiled, it was necessary to go oe 
individual programs for as far back as these were available; in » i Vienna Stadt- 
bibliothek and in the Theater Collection of the Vienna Nationalbibliothek, rela- 
tively complete sets began in the year 1920. 
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Nestroy (with little more then being said) * and since he is indirectly 
a cause of the latest upsurge, Kraus’s contribution will also be discussed. 

Even during the life-time of Nestroy, when his fame was great, ° 
the lofty Burgtheater looked askance at the cynical jester and barred 
him from its stage. Later, to be sure, it had once made an exception and 
in 1901 had allowed Lwmpacivagabundus to slip in a side door, as it 
were, at a Sunday charity matinée, but when the play was received 
with raised eyebrows by the classically inclined Burgtheater sophisticates, 
and in addition was blasted by the critics as uncouth, it quietly dis- 
appeared from the repertoire after the third performance. Not until 
1913, for reasons to be discussed later, did the Burgtheater finally re- 
open its doors to Nestroy, but from then till 1934 there were 185 per- 
formances of five comedies, distributed on the average of approximately 
5-10 performances a year. In the period 1920-34, the other theaters 
also played some of the farces, but sparingly. * 

Reviews of premieres in these years lead one to believe that a basic 
cause for Nestroy’s slow return to favor was the prevailing inability 
to recapture the spirit of his drama, its sprightly wit and biting satire. 
With respect to the Burgtheater production of Zu Ebener Erde in 1927, 
the critics, while admitting that it was better than most Nestroy pro- 
ductions of the time, lamented that as early as the first act the players 
had lowered themselves to slapstick comedy.* The same theater’s pre- 
sentation of Das Haus der Temperamente in June, 1932, was greeted 
by one reviewer with the dubious compliment that it was at least a 
tonic against the hot weather,® and another complained that so much 
of the play had been revised that there was in the end less left of 
playwright than of director. *° 

By 1934 the slight gain Nestroy had made in the preceding years 
was almost wiped out, and the well-known critic Edwin Rollet wrote 
‘with some irony that his plays could only be seen in children’s matinées, 

. SE.g., Willy Haas: “Blick auf Nestroy,” Merkur, Vi. Jahrg., (Dec. 1952) 
1084-1089; Ernst Weigel: “Johann Nestroy,” Der Monat, IV, (1951) 303-313; Otto 


Rommel: Johann Nestroy, p, 174 ff.: Otto Basil: Neues Osterreich, Sept. 20, 1951 
(Reprint from his program note for the Volkstheater). 

*Otto Rommel: Johann Nestroy, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Wiener Volks- 
komik: (Wien, 1930) 428-516. 

7From 1924-1928 the Akademietheater had only 26 performances of 2 plays 
and then till 1934 dropped Nestroy from its repertoire entirely, whereas the 
Deutsches Volkstheater neglected the farceur till 1931, and then gave in that 
and the following year 11 F seat of 4 plays. Figures for the Theater-in- 
der-Josefstadt were one performance in 1925, 23 in 1926, and 34 in 1934; for the 


Raimundtheater, one in 1930, one in 1932, and 7 in 1934. The Theater-an-der-Wien 
staged only a single scene of Lumpacivagabundus in 1926, and this merely to com- 
memorate the 125th anniversary of that theater. Neither the Biirgertheater nor 
the Johann Strauss Theater played any Nestroy whatever. 

8 See Feb. 27, 1927 issue of Arbeiter Zeitung and Neue Freie Presse. 

® Reichspost, June 17, 1932. 

10 Review by Otto Stoessl, Wiener Zeitung, June 18, 1932. 
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where they were being performed so that their cultural value might be 
preserved for future generations. *? Indeed, the years 1934-37 represented 
a low point with 4 performances in the Burgtheater, 4 in the Volks- 
theater, 23 in the Akademietheater — it had a fairly successful run of 
Talisman in 1937 —and in the other theaters, none. 

During the period of Nazi rule in Austria which followed (1938- 
1945), there was a striking upturn in popularity. The conservative 
Akademietheater had 87 performances of which 84 were of Das Madl 
in der Vorstadt (1941-43), and the reactionary Burgtheater had 221 
presentations, more than that theater had had in its whole previous 
history.'* The Volkstheater, now a Kraft-Durch-Freude-Biibne, re- 
flected the prevailing sentiment, having 177 performances of 3 plays. 
An all-time record was attained by the Biirgertheater in 1943 when it 
produced a Nestroy farce, Nur Keck, never previously presented, which 
played 356 times consecutively with nine changes of cast, and was then 
revised in 1945 for an additional 28 performances. In June, 1939, the 
Johann Strauss Theater opened with Nestroy’s political satire, Re- 
volution im Kradbwinkel, but closed after the fifteenth performance. 
Despite the fact that the other theaters apparently presented no Nestroy 
plays whatever, this still gives for the group the impressive total of 856 
performances during the seven years of Nazi occupation. 


It may be asked why the Nazis had allowed and even favored 
Nestroy. One very plausible reason was offered by Dr. F. Hadamovsky, 
assistant director in the Theater Collection of the Vienna National 
Library, who believed that this lenience was intended as a “Zuckerl” 
or tidbit to appease the population. Another reason was that by a trick 
of fate, the works of the playwright, caustic and thoroughly unidealistic 
as he was, happened to qualify in Nazi eyes as good drama. Usually the 
Nazis disliked anything that smacked of cynicism or pessimism, but 
inasmuch as these farces were in the German folk tradition, they were 
all other things notwithstanding a reflection of the German folk spirit. 
In his book on Raimund written during the war, ** the literary historian, 
Heinz Kindermann, rejoiced that at least in Vienna the German folk 
tradition had been kept alive, and considered Nestroy, along with 
Raimund and Grillparzer, as a hero for his part in the “Rettung des 
deutschen Volkstheaters.'* The formal acceptance of his view by the 


11 Neues Wiener Tagblatt, Feb. 6, 1934. 

12 56 of these were of the same hit, Das Madl in der Vorstadt, which moved 
to the Burgtheater in 1945. This farce was apparently just the kind of play to 
appeal to war-time audiences: soldiers on leave, nostalgic Viennese, and the multi- 
tude anxious to escape dreary reality and tension. Critics give us some idea of 
the spirit in which it was produced when they say that the comedy had lost much 
of its original sharpness and had been elevated into the sphere of Raimund’s ideal- 
ism! See Richard Smekal’s review, Volkszeitung, March 27, 1941. 

18 Heinz Kindermann: Ferdinand Raimund (Vienna, 1943) A glance at pp. 53-55 
will reveal Kindermann’s racial bias. 

14 Tbid., 55. 
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prevailing authorities is implicit in the fact that at the theater festival 
held in Vienna in June, 1939, Einen Jux was presented as “Ehren- 
pflicht.” *° 

A third reason combined the preceding two. Nestroy with the 
sting removed, with the philosophy expurgated, furnished excellent 
light entertainment within the limits of Volk dogma, calculated to sooth 
frayed nerves and let sleeping dogs lie. Reviews of the period show 
that the farces were doctored to meet the current needs for gaity. A 
review of Lumpacivagabundus in the April 21, 1938 issue of the Nazi 
daily, Volkischer Boebachter, contained this statement: 

Only a short time ago it would have been desirable to oppose 

the hated political and intellectual pressure (meaning the Dol- 

fuss-Schuschnigg regime) with biting satire and agressive wit 

. .. At that time it might have been well to intensify the de- 

generacy of the debauched rascals (in Nestroy) with greater 

sharpness and thus hit indirectly at a system that allowed such 

things to happen . . . One might have emphasized the vaga- 

bondage, the a. and the hopeless pessimism that indeed 

was Nestroy’s philosophy . . . Today, however, now that we are 

freed from the pressure of this hated regime and are happy and 

optimistic, we see in the degenerate fringes of society a sign of 

the discarded system, to be sure, but we can laugh at them 

without bitterness. 
Political strategy now called for merriment and laughter, as opposed 
to the “hopeless pessimism that indeed was Nestroy’s philosophy.” A 
review of Das Madl in der Vorstadt on March 27, 1941, in the same 
newspaper justified the play’s “unbeschwingte Heiterkeit” on grounds 
that historical authenticity had become unimportant. ** That the char- 
acteristic feature of practically all Nestroy productions in the Nazi 
era was lightness, and an absence of satire can be seen in the reviews, 
favorable and unfavorable, which consistently labelled them as light, gay, 
charming, gemiitlich.** Occasionally Nazi writers sought to adopt the 
opposite thesis, hailing Nestroy as a great political thinker,** but in 
practice, political couplets and all references to politics were banned 
from Nestroy productions. ** 

Very likely for the three reasons given, the Nazis pushed their 
version of Nestroy with great vigor, not only in Vienna and the pro- 


16 Volkischer Beobachter, June 10, 1939. 

14“The question of whether the style of the present Nestroy performances 
coincides or is even on a par with the original snodietions in the Wiener Volks- 
theater with respect to freshness and directness is of no importance. No one knows 
any longer and er no one cares.” 

17 April 14, 1938, Vdlkischr Beobachter; April 17, 1938, Vdlkischer Beobachter, 
Wiener Estates June 10, 1939, Volkszeitung, Neues Wiener Tagblatt; June 11, 1939, 


Weltblatt; March 27, 1940, Volkszeitung, Vélkischer Beobachter; March 27, 1941, 
Volkszeitung, Neues Wiener Tagblatt, Volkischer Beobachter; July 4, 1943, Neuig- 
keits Weltblatt, Das Kleine Blatt, Neues Wiener Tagblatt, V olkszeitung. 
18 Program Note to Zu Ebener Erde (Volkstheater premiere, March 23, 1940). 
19 Conversation with Dr. Hadamovsky and Dr. Karl Gladt of the Stadtbibliothek. 
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vinces of Austria, but in all parts of the greater Reich, thus bringing 
many people into contact with the name if not the spirit of Nestroy. *° 

With the end of World War II there were some interesting develop- 
ments on the Viennese stage. The Burgtheater immediately came forth 
with Lessing’s famous plea for racial and religious tolerance, Nathan der 
Weise, and in November, 1945, had a festival evening of Russian 
poetry and music. As late as 1947 a program of the Raimundtheater 
for the Lehar operetta, Land des Lachelns, was printed in Russian. And 
the immortal spirit of Nestroy severed its Nazi ties and turned com- 
munist! Indeed, the communists, noting his widespread appeal and suit- 
ability for propaganda, opened with one of his farces, Hdllenangst, when 
they took over the Neues-Theater-in-der-Skala in 1948. (Ironically 
enough, this was the former Johann Strauss Theater which had closed 
ten years earlier, perhaps by Nazi order, after a few performances of 
Revolution im Krihwinkel!) In 1949, the communist Skala presented 
Maal in der Vorstadt which had been so well received during the war, 
in 1950 the ever popular Lumpacivagabundus, and in 1951 four other 
farces.** Whereas the Nazis had understressed Nestroy’s satire to ac- 
complish their aims, the communists overemphasized his biting wit to 
achieve their goals and, as might be expected, all of these productions 
were heavily laden with communist propaganda. **? Why the communists 
played Nestroy was ostensibly revealed in a program note by the com- 
munist actor and director Karl Paryla, who wrote: “In our theater we 
play Nestroy in unadulterated form, that is forcefully; that also means 
that we do not permit false sentimentality or false compromise. We 
consider the production of each Nestroy comedy as the most honorable 
and most natural duty. And that is why we play Nestroy.” ** A clever 
way to link the prevailing demand for greater trenchancy in Nestroy, 
with the communist policy of satirizing the western world! ** 

20See Neues Wiener Tagblatt, June 10, 1939. “So ist es denn kein Wunder, 
dass . . . seit einigen Jahren eine wahre Nestroy Renaissance eingesetzt hat, dass 
seine Stiicke im weiten deutschen Reich itiberall mit Beifall iiberschiittet werden.” 
Axel von Ambesser (see p. 227 of this article), who acted in numerous Nestroy 
comedies in Germany before and during the war, also —_ of the great number 
of Nestroy performances staged in Germany during the Nazi era. 


21 Die Schlimmen Buben in der Schule combined with Hduptling Abendwind; 
Der Zerissene; Titus Kondor und seine Briider. 

2 See review of Herbert Miihlbauer in the American sponsored Wiener Kurier, 
Nov. 5, 1951. 

28 Program note to Mdadl in der Vorstadt, 1949. Paryla had taken part each 
year in the Salzburg Festival and was only prevented from doing so again in 1952 
by heavy American pressure. For a discussion of Paryla’s sense of caricature and 
satire see review of Hauptling Abendwind, by K. Grimme, Neue Wiener Tages- 
zeitung, Nov. 11, 1951. 

*4 During our sojourn in Vienna we did not see any of the communist Nestroy 
productions, but did manage to attend a performance given at the Soviet Informa- 
tion Center of the Missouri Walz. a vigorous, coarse, and lengthy satire on Ameri- 
can capitalism and its allegedly dominant role in American politics. Presented by 


the same ensemble that did the Nestroy farces, it gave us a good idea of what 
these must have been like. 
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In the post-war period 1946-51, there was somewhat less enthusiasm 
shown for Nestroy in the theaters of Vienna. The Burg having a total 
of 39 performances and the Akademie a total of 123. (In recent years 
the Burg management has been producing more Nestroy comedies 
in the latter theater, no doubt because of the exceedingly poor acoustics 
in the Ronacher Varietée where the Burgtheater is at present housed.) 
The figures for the Volkstheater were 91; for the Theater-in-der-Josef- 
stadt 9. The Raimundtheater had a short run of an adaptation of Un- 
verbofft, and four smaller theaters had single short runs. 

This slight slump in general favor was due not solely to the 
dramatist’s “Nazi affiliations,’ as the reviewers still found the same 
faults as before. Unverhofft in the Akademietheater (1946) was con- 
demned as superficial and dull, termed an uninspired end of the season’s 
entertainment. ** The Volkstheater version of Kampl (1947) was crit- 
icized for being “breit und gemiitlich.” ** Zu Ebener Erde as staged 
by the same theater (1948) was frowned upon as a “Biedermeiersche 
G’spass” and real disappointment; *’ the Akademietheater’s production 
of this comedy three years later was derided for its empty hilarity and 
lack of wit. 7° 

The year 1952, however, reversed the trend once again and sent 
Nestroy riding high on a new and hitherto unsurpassed wave of pop- 
ularity. The pace was set by the Akademietheater which opened in 
December, 1951, with a little known farce, Der Farber und sein Zwil- 
lingsbruder. The comedy immediately won the unqualified approval of 
the critics ** and the heart of all Vienna, playing almost every night 
for six months, even though the Akademie is essentially a repertory 
theater. So great was the play’s fame that it was invited for a guest 
run in the Fall of 1952 to West-Berlin where, incidentally, in the same 
season Die Beiden Nachtwandler had a highly successful run in the 
rebuilt Schiller Theater.*° A few days after the Farber’s premiere in 
Vienna, Talisman opened in the Volkstheater and ran for over two 
months. Then, at the Salzburg Festival that summer another practically 
unknown Nestroy comedy, Die Triume von Schale und Kern, was the 
main attraction. The Max Reinhardt Seminar under the direction of 
his widow, the famous actress Helene Thimig, included the seldom 


28 Weltpresse, Wiener Kurier, Neues Osterreich. all for August 26, 1946. 

24 Herbert Miihlbauer, Wiener Kurier, June 6, 1947. Welt am Abend of the 
same date objects to the staging as a “Bilderbogen aus dem Volksleben der Bieder- 
meierzeit” which tended to overemphasize “das Handlungsgemiasse, das gerade hier 
reichlich verworren und unerheblich ist... ” 

27 Siegfried Meyr, Wiener Kurier, February 16, 1948. 

28 Edwin Rollet, Wiener Zeitung, June 13, 1951. See also the unfavorable re- 
views in Wiener Kurier, June 12, 1951 and in Neues Osterreich, June 13, 1951. 

29 Wiener Kurier (Siegfried Weyr), Weltpresse, Dec. 21, 1951. Neue Wiener 
Tageszeitung, Das Kleine Volksblatt, Osterreichische Zeitung, Die Presse, Neues 
Osterreich, December 22, 1951. 

80 Berlin-Treffpunkt der Welt, Ill, 10. The Schiller Theater, which was 
rebuilt in 1951, is a center in Berlin’s theatrical life. 
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performed Gliick, Missbrauch, und Riickkelsr, in its 1952 repertoire; 
and as a culmination, the Austrian Theater Association at its annual con- 
vention in November, 1951, decided to introduce Nestroy cycles at all 
state theaters the following year.*' The 1953 season revealed continued 
interest in Nestroy, with six new productions being offered in the 
Vienna theaters. ** 


What has caused this latest upsurge? Certainly the absence of new 
dramaturgical talent and new productions, the years of patient effort 
on the part of scholars and critics to educate the populace have been 
important factors. But these produced a potential situation rather than 
the immediate spark to the wild flame of popularity that broke out in 
1951. It is our belief that the immediate provocation was the young 
Munich director, Axel von Ambesser, who has been making a splendid 
name for himself as actor, director, and playwright. His expressionistic 
drama, Das Abgriindige in Herrn Gerstenberg, which concurrently 
with Farber ran in an experimental cabaret theater in Vienna, the Park 
Ring, was well received in Germany and Austria. His production of 
Vogelhandler, the season’s hit in the light operetta, revealed his mastery 
of stage techniques. In the direction of Farber, however, which he 
adapted slightly, his combined talents were at their best, and the acclaim 
of the premiere audience was unusual even for the expressive Viennese. 
Ambesser had excellent actors to work with, of course, Josef Meinrad 
in the Nestroy role, Hugo Thimig in the Scholz part, and other stars, 
such as the vivacious Gusti Wolf; but the fact is that only a few weeks 
earlier the critics had severely called down these same actors for their 
interpretation of Zw Ebener Erde.** Our impression of the premiere 
performance was one of grace and charm, of great verve and flexibility. 
Meinrad made the long monologues masterpieces of elocution, and 
Thimig was a tragic fool of Shakespearian stature. It was sophisticated 
entertainment on a par with anything given in Vienna during the 
1952 season. 


The mise en saene of Farber appeared all the more polished when 
compared with the Volkstheater production of Talisman, as the latter, 
although it revealed an understanding of Nestroy’s satire, was marred 
by a boisterous tone that left it in the opinion of the critics only slightly 
above average. ** It was the excellence of the Akademie production 

31 Weltpresse, November 22, 1951, “Tagung des Theatererhaltungsverbandes 
ésterreischicher Bundeslander.” 

82 Burgtheater, Die Traume von Schale und Kern (directed by Hans Weigl, a 
comic but unNestroyian parody of Wagner was inserted); Neues Theater in der 
Skala, Eulenspiegel, Nur Keck (altered for purposes of communist propaganda); 
Volkstheater, Das Haus der Temperamente, Der Schiitzling (former play modern- 


ized to include scene with the “allies”); Kleines Theater im Konzerthaus, Liebes- 
geschichten und Heiratssachen. 
33 Cf. fn. 28. 


34 Wiener Kurier (Herbert Mihlbauer), Newe Wiener Zeitung (Karl M. Grim- 
me), Dec. 22, 1951; Die Presse, Neues Osterreich, Dec. 23, 1951. 
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that induced the managers of the Salzburg Festival to permit Ambesser 
to stage a Nestroy farce there. 

A number of factors have thus combined to bring Nestroy full 
recognition; political exigency and an unusually talented director have 
joined hands with scholarship and criticism. Turning now to the second 
element in this unique partnership, let us consider an unchanging and 
constant force that has not been treated in sufficient detail, Karl Kraus, 
who fought throughout the greater part of his life with satiric wit and 
creative interpretation for a more just appreciation of the dramatist. 

Karl Kraus (1874-1936) was a Viennese writer who at the very 
start of his career became filled with such a deep hatred for the cor- 
ruption in the Vienna Press, that he resolved to publish a journal 
devoted to the exposure of moral decadence wherever he could find 
it. For thirty-six years the brilliant wit and deadly attacks of Die Fackel 
caused both hilarity and extreme resentment in Vienna. The feuds of 
the “Fackel Kraus,” in which he was never worsted, were a constant 
topic of discussion. Revered by a large following who called him the 
“conscience of Vienna,” Kraus was not widely known outside of his 
home city because press and scholarship connived to ignore him. Though 
his popularity has increased in Vienna since the war, it is not likely 
that his name will enter the hall of fame, since his work is dated and 
not infrequently influenced by personal rather than moral sensitivity. * 
Kraus, admittedly a nihilist in the world of affairs, held constructive 
views in the field of literature and art. In the theater he revered Shake- 
speare and on a lower plane, Nestroy and Offenbach, whom he con- 
sidered superb satirists. 

As early as 1901, two years after Kraus founded his journal, he 
assailed the critic Herzl for disparaging two Nestroy comedies and 
then, in a discussion of the subtleties that Herzl had overlooked, presented 
a comprehensive and penetrating analysis of Nestroy’s dramatic con- 
ception. ** It may seem unusual that so young a writer should grasp 
what was basic in Nestroy. But it must not be forgotten that Kraus 
was himself a gifted satirist, who shared with Nestroy not only his love 
of words and language, but also his disdain for the low moral standards 
of the times, his political conservatism, his philosophic pessimism ,and 
his satirical reaction to existing conditions. *’ 

Further defenses and explanations of Nestroy were sprinkled liberally 


throughout the thirty-seven years of Die Fackel with the most famous 


85 Cf., for example, Literatur oder man wird doch da sehen, a brilliant but 
vindictive satire by Kraus on Franz Werfel’s Spiegelmensch. Kraus wrote it to 
gain revenge for the spiteful remarks that Werfel had injected in Spiegelmensch. 
Many of Kraus’ other denunciations, for all their keenness, were similarly inspired. 

34 Fackel, No. 88 (1901), 11-18. 

31 The reader may question his “political conservatism.” Kraus sided with 
the underdog and long was friendly with the labor press. But he never belonged 
to any party, refused all offers to affiliate himself with any group in any way, and 
with the changed conditions in the 1930’s gave his sympathy to Dollfuss. 
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being the wrathful article, “Nestroy und die Nachwelt,” ** written on 
the fiftieth anniversary of Nestroy’s death. Here Kraus not only be- 
rated posterity for neglecting the dramatist, but he also demonstrated 
with numerous examples that the real genius of Nestroy lay in his satire, 
in his ability to mock human weakness through the media of word-play, 
verbal pathos and verbal affectation. In 1917 Kraus stated at length 
why he considered Hebbel’s Judith inferior to Nestroy’s parody. ** Five 
years later he again lashed out at critics who revived the claim that 
the comedian was outdated. He reémphasized the dramatist’s satirical 
gift and stated bluntly that the year 1922 was far more important as 
the 6oth anniversary of Nestroy’s death than as Schnitzler’s birthday. *° 
In 1923 the Fackel printed articles and program notes in conjunction 
with Kraus’s first cycle of Nestroy readings. ** In 1924 the Fackel de- 
voted space to lengthy reviews writen by a Prague contemporary of 
Nestroy which emphasized the verbal and satirical prowess of the latter. ** 
The next year a feature article fiercely attacked the Burgtheater for 
“watering down” the farces and for wrongly assuming that dialect was 
their source of humor. ** In 1928 Kraus wrote for an outside journal, 
an unusual step for him, on Nestroy. ** In the years 1935 and 1936 he 
ridiculed current Nestroy reviews by printing excerpts verbatim. The 
praise for jazz and girls expressed therein would normally have sufficed 
to make his point, but where Nestroy was concerned Kraus spared no 
effort and proceeded to demonstrate in detail the fallacy in each case: 
Nestroy was not a protagonist of the lower classes, nor was dialect so 
much as verbal affectation the source of his comedy.** On an average 
of several times a year beginning with 1922, The Fackel carried an- 
nouncements of Nestroy readings along with program excerpts, com- 
ments, old and newly revised quodlibets. 


Kraus did not fight merely as a critic to revive Nestroy, but was 
active both as dramatist and actor as well. He cautiously modernized 
the two farces, Die Beiden Nachtwandler (1920) and Der Konfuse 
Zauberer (1925), of which the former in somewhat further modified 
form was utilized by the Akademietheater in 1951,** and he adapted 
many other comedies for lecture platform and radio. ** In his public 
readings, which during his lifetime numbered over 800 and frequently 
included selections from Nestroy, Kraus made what was probably his 
most important contribution to the revival, as his amazing talent for 


88 Fackel No. 349/50, 1-23. 

8° Fackel 457/461, §3-57- 

40 Fackel 595 /600, 53-55, 71. 

*! Fackel 613/621, 42-58. 

42 Fackel 656/667, 100-120. 

48 Fackel 676/678, 1-40. 

“4 Freiburger Theaterblatter, Freiburg i.B. 27/28, 214. 

*8 Fackel 909/911 (1935), 41-48; 917/922 (1936) 69-73. 

46 pod review by Orto Basil, Neues Osterreich, Sept. 20, 1951. 
47 [bi 
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mimicry, satire, and wit continually drew capacity audiences who be- 
came acquainted in vivid and unforgettable fashion with the satirical 
undertone of the witty playwright. On three occasions (1923, °25, 26) 
Kraus gave Nestroy cycles lasting a week or more, ** during which he 
read each evening a whole or a part of a different comedy, reading 
all the parts himself but holding the audience spellbound none-the-less. 
Not without justification were couplets from Nestroy with additional 
verses by Kraus a part of the memorial program held in the Volks- 
theater June 30 to July 1, 1945, in honor of Karl Kraus. 

Indirectly, he had an important effect also, as well known critics 
such as Otto Basil, Otto Stoessl, Alfred Polgar, Heinrich Fischer, and 
L. Liegler, who strove constantly in their reviews and articles for a 
higher quality of Nestroy performance, were influenced by Kraus. * 
Stoessl, Polgar, Fischer and Liegler were long among his closest friends, 
and Basil, a younger writer, often comments in his reviews on what 
he and Vienna owe to Kraus for his revival of Nestroy. *° 

Lastly, we learned from Axel von Ambesser in June 1952 that as 
a youth he had owned and read the entire Fackel, and being particu- 
larly interested in the theater, had absorbed Kraus’s interpretation of 
Nestroy. Ambesser, without the hesitation of some Kraus admirers, 
admitted his respect for Kraus and said that he still held Kraus in 
high esteem as a theater critic. Ambesser went on to say that he did 
not forget the ideas gleaned from Die Fackel, and disgusted by the 
shallowness of the Nestroy productions in which he had acted before 
and during the war, had made up his mind, if the chance came along, 
to produce a Nestroy farce himself. The chance came in Munich in 
1950 when Ambesser staged with great success the playwright’s last 
comedy, Hauptling Abendwind, a satire on capitalism which the com- 
munists exploited in 1952. His second hit caught the attention of the 
director of the Burgtheater with the result that he was invited to put 
on a Nestroy of his own choosing in Vienna, which turned out to be 
the aforementioned triumph, Farber. Ambesser was being chivalrous 
when he said he owed everything he knew about Nestroy to Kraus, 
but all in all one can rightly say that Karl Kraus was an important 
force helping to bring about the present Renaissance of Nestroy in 
Vienna. 

48 The author cross-checked lecture announcements in the Fackel with actual 
programs in the Stadtbibliothek collection. By August 1929 Kraus had read 10 
Nestroy plays in complete form (69 performances) and many times in part from 
30 others. (Fackel 811, 38-39.) 

49 Cf. Basil’s reviews in Neues Osterreich for June 8, 1947; June 13, 1951; Sept. 
20, 1951. A typical Stoessel review is found in Wiener Zeitung, June 18, 1932. See 
also Stoessl’s article in Zeitwende 1 Jahrg. (Miinchen, 1925) 218; “Nestroy” das 
Nationaltheater 3. Jahrg., (Berlin 1932) 275-290; (40 page chapter on Nestroy in 
Geist und Gebalt) (Wien, 1935); Polgar: Auswahlband (1930) 176. L. Liegler: 
“Johann Nestroy,” die Freying (Wien 1931), 3-20. (Liegler is also Kraus’s biog- 


rapher.) H. Fischer “Wirkung aus der Sprache” (Nestroy article). 
50 Cf. fn. 47. 











ODE AN BELLMAN 


RarmNer Maria RILKE 


Mir téne, Bellman, téne. Wann hat so 
Schwere des Sommers eine Hand gewogen? 
Wie eine Saule ihren Bogen 

tragst du die Freude, die doch irgendwo 
auch aufruht, wenn sie unser sein soll: denn, 
Bellman, wir sind ja nicht die Schwebenden. 
Was wir auch werden, hat Gewicht: 
Gliick, Uberfiille und Verzicht 

sind schwer. 


Her mit dem Leben, Bellman, rei8 herein, 
die uns umhaufen, unsre ZubehGére: 

Kiirbis, Fasanen und das wilde Schwein, 
und mach, du k6niglichster der Traktore, 
daB ich das Feld, das Laub, die Sterne hére 
und dann: mit einem Wink, beschwéore, 

daB er sich uns ergiebt, den Wein! 


Ach Bellman, Bellman, und die Nachbarin: 

ich glaube, sie auch kennt, was ich empfinde, 

Sie schaut so laut und duftet so gelinde; 

schon fiihlt sie her, schon fiihl ich hin—, 

und kommt die Nacht, in der ich an ihr schwinde: 
Bellman, ich bin! 


Da schau, dort hustet einer, doch was tuts, 

ist nicht der Husten beinah schén, im Schwunge? 
Was kiimmert uns die Lunge! 

Das Leben ist ein Ding des Ubermuts. 

Und wenn er stiirbe. Sterben ist so echt. 


Hat er dem Leben lang am Hals gehangen, 
da nimmt ihn erst das Leben ans Geschlecht 


und schlaft mit ihm. So viele sind vergangen 
und haben Recht! 


[Trink, Bellman, sing und gliih. 

Das Leben freut sich, noch in unsern Schwiren, 
wir gehn nicht aus, Gebornes will gebiren, 
und /a8t man die Gestirne nur gewahren, 

so wird aus jedem spat ein fri. 

Was hab ich nicht ans warme Herz gehalten, 
was ist mir nicht entglitten und wohin? 

Das langsam Abgezogne aus den Alten 

wird wieder kiinftig in der Jiinglingin. 

So sind wir eingemischt in diese Spiele, 
gebraucht und aufgegeben tausendfach, 
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wenn aber Eins dem Spielenden entfiele: 

es stiirzten ihm die Raume nach. 

Die Raume, Bellman, sieh, die Lichter hindern, 
daB uns das Uberma8 der Nacht entziickt, 
nur dieser Kreis von leichten Kindern 

ist windlichthell und farbig an-geriickt. 
DaB uns nicht gleich das Kiciooxe geschihe, 
daB wir den Augenblick verziehn, 

umbliiht den frischen Tisch die Nahe 

in diesem Beet aus Band und Mousseline. 

Wo ist die G6ttin? Unter welchem Kleide 
erfiihlt sie sich, die mich genieft: 

ach deren Anmut von der Wasserscheide 
des Wunsches sanft in meine Arme flieBt. 
Du weibt es, Bellman, sing sie an, beginn.] 


Zwar ist uns nur Vergehn, 

doch im Vergehn ist Abschied uns geboten. 
Abschiede feiern: Bellman stell die Noten 
wie Sterne, die im groBen Baren stehn. 

Wir kommen voller Fiille zu den Toten: 
Was haben wir gesehn! 


Miinchen, 8. September 1915 


SS 








RILKE, THE ROCOCO, AND BELLMAN 


Georce C. SCHOOLFIELD 
University of Buffalo 


Dispassionate biographers of Rilke have long realized that the war 
years were not as barren as the poet asserted. Now that Ernst Zinn has 
published the Gedichte 1906-1926 (Wiesbaden, 1953), with an accurate 
dating of the verse, even the most melodramatic Rilke-bardolater must 
confess that the war did not freeze the stream turning the mill of 
genius (to paraphrase Rilke’s image in the Briefwechsel mit Marie von 
Thurn und Taxis, Ziirich, 1951, Il, 557). Considering that lyric fecun- 
dity usually decreases in middle age, the production for 1914 and 1915 
is both large and novel: Rilke becomes a panegyric poet. The trans- 
formation of style is accompanied by an attempted transformation of 
personality, a change whose program is announced in Wendung (June 
20, 1914). Rilke means to except no facet of himself in his decision 
to “put off the old man, and put on the new.” 

It is quite legitimate for the artist, setting out on an unknown 
path, to seek a guide in another country, figure, or period. Rilke under- 
went the process repeatedly, with Russia and Tolstoy, with Denmark 
and Jacobsen, with France and Rodin. At the time of Wendung he 
looked for aid to an odd assortment of playwrights (Biichner and Strind- 
berg) and poets (Keats, Hélderlin, and the Swedish lyricist, Carl Michael 
Bellman, 1740-1795). Rilke did not dedicate poems to the playwrights; 
depicting the world’s distress, they were sources of information but not 
of strength. Since Rilke was to do “Herzwerk,” according to Wendung, 
he must find affirmative poets, eulogists worthy of his eulogies. Keats 
becomes the “stillen Riihmer,” Hélderlin “du Herrlicher,” “du Be- 
schworer,” Bellman “du k6niglichster der Traktére.” The poem to Keats 
was written on January 27, 1914, that to Hdlderlin in September of the 
same year, while the Ode an Bellman was composed on September 8, 
1915. Rilke is retreating, as it were, in type and in time. He passes 
from the dead “Adonais” across the noble seer to the master of lucullan 
pleasures, from the infinite vistas of romanticism across the ideal land- 
scape of late classicism to the physical joys of rococo Sweden. 

Johann Huizinga, in an admitted but striking generalization, has 
called the eighteenth century the period “in which our land seems to 
slumber in the late afternoon sun of a long summer day.”* He refers 
to the Dutch rococo; yet his words might be applied to any European 
manifestation of that cultural spirit which is distinguished by its orderly 
concept of nature, by its fondness for a limited and congenial group, 
and by its tendency to indulge in frivolous eroticism. Huizinga evokes 
in an image what Herbert Cysarz offers in a definition: “Rokoko ist 
Barock mit dimmerndem Wirklichkeitssinn, eben darum nicht mehr 
konfliktlos phantastisch, vielmehr sentimentalisch, ironisch skeptisch, 
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vom wissenden Lacheln des Verzichtens umspielt.”* Both Huizinga 
and Cysarz realize that the rococo is not only a period of “Fiille,” in 
Rilke’s term from the Bellman ode; it coincides with the graceful decline 
of what is sometimes called the exclusive or courtly way of life. (Bell- 
man himself wrote primarily for court circles, and the characters of 
his chief work, Fredmans Epistlar, 1790, although small businessmen, 
soldiers, and drabs, form a “Bacchi hof” to which only the talented 
are admitted.) In the rococo Rilke could find physical and intellectual 
abundance coupled with the atmosphere of a dying culture; and surely 
Rilke had enough historical sense to perceive that his world of the bene- 
factress, the elite circle, and the castle park was being destroyed by the 
war. Duino was bombarded in the summer of 1915, not long before 
the composition of the Bellman ode, and Marie Taxis breathlessly im- 
plored Rilke: “Serafico denken Sie sich unser armes MarchenschloB” (1, 
422).* Nor may one forget the snobbishness so evident in Rilke’s pre- 
dilections. Visiting Castle Soglio in 1919, Rilke briefly rediscovered 
the select friends and the “alten Park mit dem beschnittenen Buchs”; 
in the castle library he read Johannes von Salis-Seewis “in der Edition 
von 1800, wo sollte man ihn sonst lesen!” (Ausgewahlite Briefe, Wies- 
baden, 1950, II, 147). 

Like so many of Rilke’s enthusiams, that for Salis-Seewis seems to 
have resulted from chance combined with inclination. The same factors 
led Rilke to Bellman. Late in the summer of 1915 Rilke met his Danish 
translator-to-be, Inga Junghanns, in Munich. (Junghanns places the 
meeting in the following winter, * but Rilke’s first letter to her is dated 
August 11, 1915.) Rilke’s initial request of Inga Junghanns was a curious 
one: “Er méchte, sagte er, so gern einmal wieder Bellman-Lieder héren. 
Ob ich ihm an einem Abend Bellman vorsingen wolle?” Had Rilke first 
heard Bellman’s name at Borgeby in 1904? He had thoroughly questioned 
his host, Ernst Norlind, about Scandinavian literature (Briefe 1902-1906, 
Leipzig, 1930, pp. 194-195), and Norlind would hardly have ignored one 
of Sweden’s best poets. Junghanns unhesitatingly connects Bellman with 
Borgeby: “wie herzlich [Rilke] sich dariiber freute, durch meinen — ach, 
wie unvollkommenen! — Vortrag dieser késtlichen alten Lieder die Erin- 
nerungen an frdhliche Tage auf Borgeby Schlo® aufsteigen zu lassen.” 
Had Rilke been reading Bellman for some time past, or did the meeting 
with Junghanns suddenly call the Swedish poet to mind? Again a defi- 
nite answer cannot be reached, yet circumstantial evidence would in- 
dicate more than a temporary concern with Bellman. Rilke did not 
read Swedish fluently, but good translations of Bellman, peney that 


1 Johann Huizinga, “Nederlands’ beschavning in de zeventiende eeuw,” Verza- 
melde Werken (Haarlem, 1948), II, 506. 

2 Herbert Cysarz, Deutsche Sentaibdietonte (Leipzig, 1924), p. 276. 

* Friedrich Wilhelm Wodtke, Rilke und Klopstock (diss. Kiel, 1948), pp. 29-32, 
has shown that Rilke read another rococo lyricist, Hélty, during his 1911-1912 
stay at Duino. 
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by Niedner, existed.* (On February 24, 1912, Rilke wrote to Tora 
Holmstrém that, aided by a “Sprach-Inspiration,” he was able to read 
Lagerlof’s Nils Holgersson in the original; Briefe 1907-1914, Leipzig, 
1933, p- 205.) In 1913 Rilke undertook a translation of Gustaf Fréding’s 
Narkissos, and in the correspondence from 1gi2 to 1914 he continues 
to mention Strindberg. It is entirely possible that Bellman stood at the 
center of Rilke’s Swedish interests, which in 1914 almost took the form 
of a second trip to Scandinavia (A. B., I, 481). Rilke’s devotion of an 
entire poem to Bellman is, after all, a more eloquent testimony of regard 
than any number of epistolary referenences. 


One wonders why Inga Junghanns did not register surprise when 
the “arcetic” Rilke (in Richard Kraemer’s term) asked to hear Bellman’s 
songs.* As two of his objects for eulogy, Rilke chose poets of a nature 
in keeping with his own nickname, “Dottore Serafico.” The third mem- 
ber of his triptych is a poet of “brunst och branntvin.” In order to 
explain Rilke’s final choice, it is necessary to take a second look at the 
rococo and at Rilke himself. The rococo cannot, despite Egon Friedell’s 
claims, be defined simply as a gynecocratic age.’ It is also the great 
period of the amorous virtuoso of either gender, a fact thoroughly 
exploited by literary men; witness the many appearances in literature 
of such figures as Casanova, Charolais, or Ninon de L’Enclos. (Rilke 
wrote a poem, dated 1906, on Ernst Hardt’s dramatic treatment of 
Ninon; cf. G. 1906-1926, p. 299.) The essence of rococo eroticism is 
its playful amorality, in that the relationship is considered only as a 
means to pleasure. Rilke, on the contrary, is accustomed to take erotic 
problems very seriously, and is for the most part a champion of chastity, 
of the “blond maiden” and the heroically unrequited lover. Yet the 
poet of the Bellman ode, who had recently (August-September, 1914) 
exchanged his exalted friendship with “Benevenuta” for the more sat- 
isfying company of Lou Albert-Lasard, is a revolutionary, determined 
to put aside his former self. 


Sufficient evidence exists, apart from the Bellman ode, that Rilke 
was aware of the rococo’s erotic aspect. His only translation from 
eighteenth century literature is of Giuliano Cassiani’s I] Ratto di Pro- 
serpina. Among French rococo painters he had a special fondness for 
Fragonard, an artist “surtout . . . charmé par les jeux de la femme.” * 
(See the references to Fragonard in Die Flamingos, in Briefe 1906-1907, 
Leipzig, 1930, pp. 267-268, and in Briefe an Frau Gudi Nélke, Wiesbaden, 


*Inga Junghanns, “Erinnerungen an Rilke,” R. M. Rilke: Stimmen der Freunde, 
ed. Gert Buchheit (Freiburg i.B., 1931), pp. 102-105. 

5 Carl Michael Bellman, Fredmans Episteln, trans. Felix Niedner (Jena, 1900). 

® Richard Kraemer, Der sensitive Mensch: Versuch einer Darstellung am Bilde 
des Dichters Rainer Maria Rilke (Mainz-Wiesbaden, 1954) p. 135, derives “arcetisch” 
from the second verb in “Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 

7 Egon Friedell, Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit (Munich, 1928), p. 165. 

§ Edmond and Jules Goncourt, L’Art du XVIIl¢ Siécle (Paris, 1910), Ill, 274. 
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1953, p- 37-) In the Newe Gedichte a series of erotic figures and images 
can be found against a rococo background. Der Abenteurer is seen 
amidst the apparatus of rococo escapades, the fan, the window-niche, 
the card-table, and the garden. (Is Rilke thinking of Casanova, Hof- 
mannsthal’s ~Abenteurer"?) Morning in Venice, the ideal city of rococo 
intrigue, is personified as “eine Nymphe, die den Zeus empfing” (Vene- 
zianischer Morgen), and a courtesan is described in the same Venetian 
setting (Die Kurtisane). The park, a standard locale of rococo literature 
and art, is compared (Parke IV) to a “rosenvoller Liebesinsel,”’ remini- 
scent of Watteau’s Cythére. 

The Rilke of Neue Gedichte was not excessively friendly toward 
his adventurer (“Oft war keine Stelle an ihm sicher,/ und er zitterte”) 
or his courtesan (“Und Knaben . . ./ gehn wie an Gift an meinem 
Mund zugrund”). Now, celebrating Bellman, Rilke must also embrace 
Bellman’s most famous creation, the prostitute Ulla Winblad. Ulla, to 
be sure, does not inspire revulsion or pity; she does not resemble those 
harlots whom Rilke in Hetérengriber cruelly calls “FluBbetten.” She 
is rather an example of healthy depravity, always fresh and pretty, her 
countless liaisons notwithstanding. Undoubtedly the ambivalence of 
Ulla’s character helped to interest Rilke in Bellman. Having worshipped 
so many ethereal maidens of Abelone’s type, he transfers his affections, 
as a part of the program of Wendung, to a more earthly beauty. And 
since, conversely, Rilke has neither the personal nor the poetic character 
to dwell on the bas-fonds of erotic experience, Ulla is a fitting goddess 
for his new cult. 

The single Bellman poem which Rilke mentions by name is one 
where Ulla displays both her aspects, the delightful nymph and the 
trollop. Rilke writes to Inga Junghanns on August 11, 1915: “so freu 
ich mich dankbar und gern auf einen kiinftigen Abend voll Bellman’- 
scher Lieder. Jener Morgenritt durch die Felder, denken Sie, daB er 
mir ungefahr das Land ersetzt, das ich diesen Sommer wohl kaum 
haben werde” (A. B., II, 32). There is no Bellman poem with a title 
equivalent to “Morgenritt durch die Felder.” In Fredmans Epistlar 
several excursions take place by boat (for example, in Epistles 25, 48, 
and 50); only two important pleasure trips are made on land (71, 80). 
At the opening of Epistle 71 (Till Ulla i fenstret pa Fiskartorpet, mid- 
dagstiden, en sommerdag), Ulla stands in the window of a village inn. 
Her present lover, riding up, invites her to enjoy the fruits of the coun- 
tryside. The refrain, thrice repeated and thus easily remembered, runs 
in part: “An pa langt hall mellan diken/ Akrarna!/ A’ke det gudomligt, 
dessa angarna?”® (“Now far away among canals/ The fields!/ Isn’t 
that heavenly, these meadows?”) The fields can be seen and their prod- 
ucts tasted; as morning has just passed, the time of day is approximately 


® Citations are from C. M. Bellman, Fredmans Epistlar, ed. Nils Afzelius and 
Enk Noreen (Stockholm, 1940). Translations are by the present writer. 
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correct. However, the fact that the ride is not described would seem 
to disqualitfy the poem as Rilke’s “Morgenritt.” 


Epistle 80 (Angdende Ulla Winblads lustresa till Forsta Torpet) 
contains the morning ride in its first four stanzas. Ulla, like a “shep- 
herdess, dressed festively,” rides in the chaise of Corporal Mollberg to 
the first village beyond the toll-gates.‘° The beauty of the fields 
is carefully detailed, but nature, Bellman says, cannot bear comparison 
with Ulla’s loveliness. The fifth stanza discloses that the ride has taken 
place in the morning; the happy pair reaches the village “one Sunday, 
about twelve o’clock.” Once the lovers have entered an inn, the tone 
of the epistle changes from the elegant to the ribald. “The tumbler 
began to make the rounds,/ And Mollberg, he fell from his chair.// The 
shepherdess threw her trump on the table,/ And pulled her skirt over 
her shoulders.” ** Outside, Mollberg’s “yellow horse . . . in fiery lust 

. . snorts with a whinnying nose,” yet Ulla “still snores beside Moll- 
berg.” (Epistle 71 ends with a similar conceit; a stallion, whinnying 
and stamping, rolls its eyes toward the window where Ulla stands.) 

Rilke continues his letter of August 11: “In diesem Lied [Morgen- 
ritt durch die Felder] sind einem eigene Erinnerungen, ich weiB nicht 
wieviele, wiedergeschenkt und erhalten, ja auch Erinnerungen an das, 
was nicht gewesen ist, was vielleicht hatte sein kénnen, nehmen an der 
Kraft dieses Liedes eine nachtragliche innere Wirklichkeit.” One would 
like to know what memories, both real and of what might have been, 
were awakened by the song. Perhaps Rilke is thinking of his Swedish 
days and of the canceled second trip to the North; this explanation 
fails however to account for the material of Epistle 80. Does some- 
thing, or someone, in Rilke’s life prevent a realization of the attitude 
represented by Ulla and Mollberg? Not long after the Bellman ode, 
Rilke composed a savage attack against his mother, Ach wehe, meine 
Mutter reiBt mich ein (October 14, 1915, G. 1906-1926, p. 270). The 
meaning of the sequence of themes —from the appreciation of Ulla to 
the attack upon Phia Rilke— is not difficult to understand. Erich 
Simenauer has stated with tedious but convincing clinical evidence that 
Rilke labored all his life under a mother-complex. Among the psychic 
difficulties attendant upon such a complex is “der Wunsch, die Reinheit 
der Mutter als iiber allen Zweifel erhaben darzustellen.” '* The most 
radical method of escape from the condition lies in a denigration of 

‘© Anton Blanck, Bellman vid Skiljovigen (Stockholm, 1941), pp. 11-13, proves 
that Epistle 80, a partial imitation of Boileau’s “Telle qu’une bergeére, au plus beau 
jour de féte,” begins as a deliberate attempt to present a formal and delicate Ulla. 


11 Nils Afzelius, “Fredmans Epistel Nr. 37: Till Moliberg pa post vid Kung- 
stradgarden,” Myt och Bild: Studier i Bellmans Dikt (Stockholm, 1945), pp. 84-85, 
points out that Mollberg, as a sentry at the “elegant world’s promenade,” is closely 
associated with the formalized rococo scene. Thus in Epistle 80 he actually demon- 
strates the same ambiguity as Ulla. 


12 Erich Simenauer, Rilke: Legende und Mythos (Bern, 1953), p. 263. 
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the mother’s virtue, such as Rilke undertakes with blasphemous words 
in Ach wehe (a poem given, significantly, to Rilke’s “Freundin,” Lou 
Albert-Lasard): “Sie liegt in einem hohen Herz-Verschlag/ und Christus 
kommt und wascht sie jeden Tag.” Or the mother-incubus may be cast 
off by the less direct process of regarding, and celebrating, woman as 
an animal, as the drunken Ulla Winblad. Nevertheless, Ulla has first 
been seen as a “nymph at Flora’s feast,” against the background of the 
“réve pastoral.” Rilke must carry out his revolt within limitations. 


The Ode an Bellman (G. 1906-1926, pp. 268-269) is a confession of 
the limited sensualist and a summary of Rilke’s opinions on the rococo, 
The poem, which is divided into five parts, begins with an exhortation 
to Bellman, the musician: “Mir téne, Bellman, téne.” (Much of the 
charm of the Epistlar, and most of their popular fame, rests in the 
melodies borrowed or composed by the poet.) Immediately Rilke sets 
out to construct the rococo atmosphere: “Wann hat so/ Schwere des 
Sommers eine Hand gewogen?” recalls Huizinga’s image. One of the 
two chief milieus of the rococo, the summer day, is suggested; the 
other, the night, will shortly follow. Rilke claims to be as vigorous 
as his landscape: “wir sind ja nicht die Schwebenden./ Was wir auch 
werden, hat Gewicht.” The “humane” current of the Wendung- 
years has already expressed itself in the belief that existence in the 
sphere of the observer is impossible: “Denn des Anschauens, siehe, ist 
eine Grenze,/ und die geschautere Welt/ will in der Liebe gedeihn” 
(Wendung, G. 1906-1926, p. 118). (Cysarz’s definition holds that a 
similar realization marks the change from baroque to rococo: “nicht 
mehr . . . phantastisch, vielmehr sentimentalisch.”) Closing the ode’s 
first strophe, Rilke lists the three elements which comprise his marvelous 
summer: “Was wir auch werden, hat Gewicht:/ Gliick, Uberfiille, und 
Verzicht/ sind schwer.” Joy and abundance, even superabundance, are 
leading themes in Bellman; they are usually accompanied by some 
reminder that death is also present at the party: “We seem nimble, / 
But what is our life? A torch!” (Epistle 38). 


Each of the next three strophes describes one of Rilke’s elements, 
“Gliick, Uberfiille, und Verzicht,” although superabundance takes pre- 
cedence over joy. Hinting that summer has given way to autumn, the 
harvest season, Rilke instructs Bellman to assemble such delicacies as 
the pumpkin, the pheasant, and the wild pig. Likewise, a scarcely per- 
ceptible change from day to night occurs; the “most royal of trattori” 
shall make Rilke hear the field, the foliage, and the stars. The involved 
synaesthesia of taste, hearng, and sight (“Trakt6re”; “hére”; “das 
Feld, das Laub, die Sterne”) is intended to underline the re-awakening 
of Rilke’s senses. Wine, too, should exert a deeper influence upon the 
banqueter; Rilke commands Bellman: “beschwére,/ daB er sich tiefer 
uns ergiebt, den Wein!” 
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The passage just outlined is superficially the least complicated 
rtion of the ode. Food and drink are of great importance in Bellman, 
especially in the earlier epistles. In Epistle 20 Bellman writes: “Wine in 
my opinion / Much / Surpasses love.” The joys of the table and the 
glass are traditionally a substitute for less innocent pleasures. Simenauer, 
adducing a remarkable amount of evidence for Rilke’s gourmandism, has 
noted the “substitute value” of food in Rilke (p. 273); ‘* he has also 
demonstrated how food can be associated with the mother, the first 
feeder of the child. Thus the food of strophe two, a “purer” sensual 
pleasure and one subconsciously connected with the “pure” mother, 
is placed before the obviously erotic “Gliick” of strophe three. The 
former is portrayed with considerable exactness, while the latter’s de- 
scription is, perhaps intentionally, confusing. In the sketch for the 
Bellman ode (G. 1906-1926, pp. 566-568), Rilke brings food, eroticism, 
and the rococo costume into company with one another: “dass wir den 
Augenblick verziehn,/ umbliiht den frischen Tisch die Nahe/ in diesem 
Beet aus Band und Mousseline./ Wo ist die Géttin . . . die mich 
genieBt?” The passage is omitted from the final version, which carefully 
separates culinary and erotic pleasures. ** 

The “Gliick” strophe opens with a mystification: “Ach Bellman, 
Bellman, und die Nachbarin:/ Ich glaube, sie auch kennt, was ich em- 
pfinde.” Does Rilke refer to a Munich neighbor (Lou Albert-Lasard? ) 
or to Ulla, his erotic ideal? Ulla is always close at hand, ready for an 
excursion or a feast; she is a neighbor, too, in a more special sense: 
“The woman,/ Of course, belongs to us all” (Epistle 48). After an- 
other synaesthetic passage (“sie schaut so laut und duftet so gelinde’), 
Rilke almost brings the “neighbor” into physical contact with himself; 
“schon fiihlt sie her, schon fiih] ich hin.” The line offers one of the 
few instances in Rilke where lovers demonstrate an equal amount of 
passion. This balanced state is quickly abandoned when one partner is 
made subject to the other: “und kommt die Nacht [the second rococo 
background is now expressly mentioned], in der ich an ihr schwinde: / 
Bellman, ich bin!” 

Rilke persistently avoided a permanent relationship with a member 
of the opposite sex. His marriage with Clara Westhoff was gradually 
dissolved; he went to the greatest pains to avoid meeting his feminine 
correspondents. A cause for his actions may be discovered in the Bell- 
man ode. The man is devoured by the woman (“ich an ihr schwinde”); 
however, no blame is leveled at the female partner. The prevalence of 
a similar motif in Bellman may have served to attract Rilke to the 


18 Swedish food is minutely described in the correspondence from Scandinavia; 
see Briefe 1902-1906, pp. 203-205. 

14Rilke makes the following changes in completing the ode: he deletes a 
twenty-six line passage, describing a rococo festival, between strophes four and 
five of the final version, and separates the “Uberfiille” and “Gliick” sections, 
which in the sketch comprise a single strophe. 
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Swedish poet. The men in the Epistlar are middle-aged, some suffering 
from incurable diseases, others worn out by their adventures. Norstrém, 
Ulla’s legal husband, is so decrepit that he appears but rarely in the 
poems; furthermore, a sure sign of decay in Bellman’s world, “he has 
no voice, plays no instrument” (from Bellman’s description of “Persons 
who are named in Fredman’s Epistles”). Just as none of the males in 
Bellman’s company ever laments his fate for long, so Rilke ends the 
third strophe on an affirmative note, evidently happy that, before his 
“disappearance,” he will know the ultimate in sensual experience. (Rilke’s 
“Bellman, ich bin” is an imitation of a Bellmanian stylistic device, the 
employment of a short, optimistic sentence to conclude a strophe or 
poem. Compare the close of Epistle 9, “Har ar allting, har ar jag,” and 
of 14, “Drick, bror Wetz, du ar poet.” The device is also used by Rilke, 
with less success, in lines 7, 31, and 37 of the ode: “sind schwer,” “und 
haben Recht,” “Was haben wir gesehn!”) 

The fourth or “Verzicht” strophe describes the wreckage which 
Ulla leaves behind her. One of the saddest figures in the Epistlar is 
Movitz, whose tuberculosis is the theme of Epistle 30: “Drink out your 
glass, see, death is waiting for you.” Rilke does not call the old musician 
by name, but it is plain that he refers to Movitz, whose cough terrifies 
Bellman: “Da schau, dort hustet einer, doch was tut’s,/ Ist nicht der 
Husten beinah schén im Schwunge?” ** Bellman, less rhapsodic than Rilke, 
paints the hideousness of consumption: “Gold-yellow skin, thin cheeks, 
tiredly blooming, / Sunken breast and flat shoulder blade”; then he re- 
vives his moribund friend with a glass of brandy. Rilke, after having 
lauded the act of dying for its honesty (“Und wenn er stiirbe, sterben 
ist so echt”), kills Movitz outright, and in a strange fashion: “Hat er 
dem Leben lang am Hals gehangen,/ da nimmt ihn erst das Leben ans 
Geschlecht/ und schlaft mit ihm. So viele sind vergangen/ und haben 
Recht!” It is striking that Rilke, praising death, kills by implication 
only the man, not the woman, and that he gives the process his approval. 
The meaning of the earlier “schwinden” has been made quite clear 
by the love-death in which only Tristan must renounce his life. 


At this point one becomes aware of an essential difference between 
Rilke and Bellman. Rilke’s men are mortal, and their mortality is fre- 
quently emphasized by the horror of their deaths. Christian IV, the 
false Demetrius, and the other male historical figures in Malte come to 
dreadful ends, while their female counterparts are transfigured. The 
sentence on Marianna Alcoforado, “Was ist anderes der Portugiesin ge- 
schehen, als daB sie innen zur Quelle ward?”, is at a great remove from 
the gruesome description of Charles the Bold’s corpse. The fates of 
Malte’s parents should also be contrasted: the mother simply fades away 


15 Hans Egon Holthusen, “Rilke und kein Ende,” Ja und Nein (Munich, 1954), 
p- 169, asks whether we are not confronted in these lines with “einer ausgesproche- 
nen Entgleisung” of Rilke’s taste. 
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(“in jenem Herbst, als Maman starb”), the father’s body is subjected 
to ghastly rites. Rilke’s women can make a much better claim than 
his men to a quasi-immortality. (In fact, Rilke must have felt that his 
own mother, who died only in 1931, was destined to live forever.) 
The feminine characters in Rilke are as a rule young and pure — thus 
not “used up.” Sometimes, as in the story, Die Letzten, or in the case 
of Malte’s Maman, they assume the airs of a goddess in their control of 
a child’s life. They may even, as in the Bellman ode, extend their power 
to appear in the role of the consumer. 


Bellman, on the contrary, is quite prepared to admit that women 
are bound by the same natural laws as men. Ulla Winblad, despite 
her vigor, comes close to death in childbed (No. 43): “Tusen dédar 
kring dig stimma;/ Anda i din karlekstimma/ Maste du en déd férnimma.” 
(“A thousand deaths crowd around you;/ Even in your hour of love/ 
You must perceive a death.”) The idea that life at its climactic moment 
may produce both death (of the mother) and life (of the infant) is 
a favorite of the Swedish poet. Even Fredman, lying on his deathbed, 
is made to remember the double meaning of the act of love (No. 27): 
“Klaraste skéte, ljuvliga barm!/ Sorgligt de blommors liv féréddes,/ 
Som gav min far, till min sveda och harm,/ Vallust i den sing, dar jag 
féddes.” (“Fairest bosom, lovely breast! / Sadly the flowers’ life wither- 
ed/ Which gave my father, to my pain and woe,/ Joy in the bed 
where I was born.”) Looking back to Rilke’s lines beginning “Hat er 
dem Leben ..., ” one finds an approximation of the same concept: 
death comes in the midst of love. Yet in Rilke death comes to the 
man, not the woman; no mention is made of the production of new 
life. Bellman sees the whole process at once; his alter ego, the dying 
Fredman, thinks of the pleasure which produced him and at the same 
time killed one of his parents. Rilke includes the fact of birth in the 
sketch for the Bellman ode: “Wir gehn nicht aus, Gebornes will ge- 
baren,/ und lat man die Gestirne nur gewihren,/ so wird aus jedem 
spat ein friih,” but, again the victim of his fixation, he omits the 
passage from the finished virsion. 


The first strophe of the Bellman ode has created the rococo milieu 
of the summer afternoon. The second, third, and fourth strophes have 
developed rococo and Bellmanian themes, “Joy, superabundance, and 
renunciation,” but in a manner increasingly concerned with personal 
problems. Thus, in the recapitulatory final strophe, one would expect 
a return to the rococo as a period. The stage is set for a transition 
from the “personal renunciation” (of life after sensual enjoyment) 
to the rococo’s own “renunciaton,” the collapse of the age. The closing 
tableau might be placed against a natural background, as contrast and 
counterpart to the introduction’s afternoon. Indeed, it is literary and 
musical custom to end a treatment of the rococo with an interruption 
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of the evening’s festivities. Mozart and Da Ponte arranged two inter- 
rupted celebrations in Don Giovanni, and so established a tradition for 
the portrayal of the rococo’s destruction by supernatural phenomena. 
The Don, driven by his evil genius, disrupts the ball in Act I; his own 
banquet is ended by the Statue. (A more common device—and a 
favorite of less distinguished artists, such as R. H. Bartsch, Vow ster- 
benden Rokoko, or Giordano, Andrea Chénier —is that of considering 
the interrupters of the feast historically, as peasants of the French Revy- 
olution.) 

Rilke, following the supernatural tradition of Mozart, Hoffmann 
(Don Juan), and Mérike (Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag), prepares 
his own rococo celebration in the sketch for the ode: “Die Raume, 
Bellman, sieh, die Lichter hindern,/ daB uns das UbermaB der Nacht 
entziickt,/ nur dieser Kreis von leichten Kindern/ ist windlichthell 
und farbig an-geriickt.” The defined spaces, the lights, the frivolous 
children will temporarily resist the seductive infinity of the night. 
Rilke’s “UWbermaB der Nacht,” like Mérike’s famous “Tone aus silbernen 
Posaunen . . . von entlegenen Sternenkreisen,” evokes the transcen- 
dentalism that destroyed the rococo’s rationalistic basis. Unhappily, the 
“excess of the night” must continue its literary existence in an appendix. 
The reader of the finished ode is abruptly confronted by the downfall 
of the rococo world, but he is not told why it has to pass away: 
“Zwar ist uns nur Vergehn,/ doch im Vergehn ist Abschied uns ge- 
boten,/ Abschiede feiern.” Since the night-passage has been deleted, 
one involuntarily sees these vague farewells as a continuation of the 
“schwinden” motif from the penultimate strophe. The poem’s con- 
clusion is read only in its erotic and personal, not in its cultural dimen- 
sion. Rilke tries to forestall the narrower interpretation by uttering 
a valedictory to Bellman: “Bellman, stell die Noten/ wie Sterne, die 
im groBen Baren stehn.” The allusion is too obscure; what reader can 
readily perceive that Bellman’s, and the rococo’s, death is implied? (The 
Great Bear is the last sight seen by Fredman on his way to hell in 
Epistle 79: “The Charles’ Wain arches, gleams, and trembles.” **) The 
night, whose presence would have made Rilke’s intention clear, is rele- 
gated (as “Sterne”) to the involved conceit. 

At the end of the ode Rilke changes course again. His final verses, 
“Wir kommen voller Fiille zu den Toten:/ Was haben wir gesehn!”, 
summarize his gains from the adventures with the rococo and Bellman. 
Regarded in the context of the completed ode, the lines imply at the 
worst a thoughtless hedonism, a collecting of sensual experience quite 
incompatible with the program of “Herzwerk” announced in Wendung. 
Or, if greater emphasis is laid upon the second line of the couplet, then 


16 The Great Bear is also the constellation of the North (the “Sternbild der 
Germanen” of Gottfried Keller’s last poem); furthermore, the bear is an ei hteenth 
century Scandinavian symbol for brandy, Bellman’s favorite drink. See Poul Loren- 
zen, Vildt og Vilddyr i dansk Folketro (Copenhagen, 1948), p. 104. 
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Rilke has returned to the standpoint of the passive contemplator, a 
standpoint condemned in Wendung (“Denn des Anschauens . . . ist 
eine Grenze”). The ode’s conclusion would have gained some edifying 
content, were it preceded by the concept of birth-in-death suggested 
in “Wir gehn nicht aus, Gebornes will gebaren.” A parent, having 
produced new life, may conceivably go “voller Fille” to the dead; a 
mere observer of life may not. By bowdlerizing his poem, Rilke has 
come near to ruining it. 


If one compares three apparently disparate works of Rilke, Frau 
Blabas Magd, Requiem fiir eine Freundin, and the fragments entitled 
Schwangere (G. 1906-1926, pp 515-516), reason can be discovered for 
the poet’s failure to include the Bellmanian “Stirb und werde” in the 
Ode an Bellman, Each work concerns itself with the horrors of parturi- 
tion; their depiction reaches a grotesque climax in the fragments: “hohler 
wird das Haus von ihrem Heulen,/ und sie drangt an alle Porphyrsaulen/ 
aufgerissen ihre Schwangerschaft.” The spectre of Simenauer’s “jung- 
frauliche Mutter” is raised again. Birth becomes especially repellent since 
it proves beyond all doubt that the mother has abandoned her maiden- 
hood. Rilke swiftly punishes the culprits: the Czech servant girl goes 
insane, Paula Modersohn-Becker (in the Requiem) dies in agony, the 
“pregnant woman” is tortured until she seems more animal than human. 
The mother’s fruit, which would offer tangible proof of her fault, 
is condemned to oblivion: Annuschka strangles her child as soon as 
it is born, the children of Paula and of her wretched companion do 
not even achieve the dignity of birth. In Epistle 23 Bellman curses 
his mother’s “eyes and maiden-mark / which betrayed my father,” but 
after he has examined the pleasures of the world more closely, he thanks 
her, and his father, for their good deed in begetting him. Rilke, fas- 
cinated like Bellman by the phenomena of birth and death, but wholly 
incapable of achieving the Swede’s equitable standpoint, builds his affair 
with Ulla Winblad upon dangerously weak foundations. 


The Gedichte 1906-1926 contain the first complete printing of the 
Ode an Bellman. Rilke contented himself with public readings of the 
poem, readings from which he derived considerable satisfaction: “ich 
... las... schlieBlich, nachdem etwas Musik gemacht worden war, 
den mit begeistertem Staunen von allen aufgenommenen Bellman, mit 
dem dann auch der Anklang gegeben war, der uns so lange zusammen- 
hielt” (Briefe 1914-1921, Leipzig, 1938, pp. 163-164). The “Staunen” 
of the audience may have been prompted by the poem’s daring language, 
or perhaps by Rilke’s peculiar mode of delivery. Bernhard von der 
Marwitz, who was present at the gathering (of October 13, 1917) de- 
scribed above, wrote: “Dann tragt er drei [!] Sachen vor, die ihm 
die liebsten sind, und, wie er sagt, am meisten Zukiinftiges besitzen, 
die Héllenfahrt Christi, die Lazaruserweckung, den Hirten [the Spanish 
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Trilogy], und die Ode an Bellman. Sein Lesen ist groB und gewissen- 
haft, stéhnend und gebandigt, wunderlich und erschreckend.” * It is 
interesting to note that the ode was read in conjunction with other 
works about “rebirth,” although Rilke’s bias in the Bellman poem is 
physical and psychological, rather than spiritual. One is also given 
pause by Marwitz’s use of “stéhnend,” indicative of exaggerated passion. 
The suspicion is aroused that Rilke was trying to persuade both him- 
self and his audience of his conversion to a new way of life. 


Almost two years earlier Rilke had decided that his efforts were 
in vain. In November, 1915, he wrote the “most bitter and negative 
of all the elegies,” the Fourth. '* Among the many enigmatic passages 
in the elegy is the following: 

Wer saB nicht bang vor seines Herzens Vorhang. 

Der schlug sich auf: die Szenerie war Abschied. 

Leicht zu verstehen. Der bekannte Garten, 

und schwankte leise: dann erst kam der Tanzer. 

Nicht der. Genug. Und wenn er auch so leicht tut, 

er ist verkleidet und er wird eine Biirger 

und geht durch seine Kiiche in die Wohnung. 


(11. 19-25) 
The stage setting is that of the Bellman ode’s finale, where “Abschiede” 


are celebrated in the confines of a rococo garden. The figure of the 
dancer has caused much and varied conjecture among Rilke scholars. 
A future study of the elegies might take into account the fact that 
Mollberg, Ulla’s lover in the “Morgenritt durch die Felder,” has left 
the army to became a dancing master. A long epistle (No. 69, Om 
Mollberg dansmistare) mocks him for his clumsiness: “Queerly he has 
learned to bow/ And scrape with his foot./ One never saw a bigger 
monkey/ In a capriole.” Rilke’s dancer is merely a disguised bourgeois, 
“even though he acts so lightly.” Possibly Rilke has borrowed a 
situation from the Epistlar to demonstrate how their poet has failed 
to help him. Neither the grace nor the eroticism of the rococo— 
of Ulla and Mollberg—has shown Rilke the way to the “Fiille” he 
desires. Instead, the feigned elegance of the dancer has concealed 
vulgarity and nothing more. “Ich will nicht diese halbgefiilltce Masken,/ 
lieber die Puppe. Die ist voll” (Elegy IV, 11. 26-27). It is doubtful 
that blame can justly be placed on Bellman. Gerhard Nebel’s remark 
on the contemporary intellectual could be applied to the author of the 
Ode an Bellman: “Wir brechen auf, um Fiille zu gewinnen, aber alle 
unsere Regungen werden von der Leere des Anfangs begleitet.” °° 


17 Quoted in Dieter Bassermann, Der spite Rilke (Munich, 1947), p. 262. On 
p: 264 Bassermann briefly discusses the ode, “Verse von geradezu iibermiitiger Le- 
ensbereitschaft.” 

18 Duino Elegies, trans. J. B. Leishman and S. Spender (New York, 1939), p. 97- 

1® Gerhard Nebel, Auf ausonischer Erde (Wuppertal, 1949), p. 154. 

(The present article was prepared with the aid of a research grant from the 
Graduate echool of the University of Buffalo.) 
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Njal’s Saga. 
Translated from the Old Icelandic with Introduction and Notes, by 
Carl F. Bayerschmidt and Lee M. Hollander. New York University 
Press, for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1955. 
390pp. $6.50 

There is general agreement that the Saga about Njal is the cul- 
mination of Icelandic saga literature, an epic which will stand forever 
as the most representative of its genre. This reviewer can testify to 
the fascination which the saga had for him as a boy, when George 
Webbe Dasent’s translation oF 1861 fell into his hands and became his 
introduction to the literature of ancient Iceland. It is therefore tempting, 
when a new translation has appeared, to review the saga itself rather 
than the translation. It is not wholly impossible that there are readers 
of this journal who have never been present at the defence of Hlidarendi 
or witnessed the tragic burning of wise old Njal by his enemies. If so, 
they have a treat in store for them, even though their tastes may now 
be jaded by more sophisticated fiction. A reader who looks back upon 
his own enthusiasms of earlier years may be tempted to agree with the 
Norwegian writer Hans E. Kinck that there were “figures the saga 
never understood,” to cite the title of a famous essay he wrote in 1916. 
But there is little doubt that Europe saw or heard no better story- 
telling between the fall of Rome and the Renaissance than that which 
is nobly exemplified in the saga of Njal. 


The need for a new translation was a crying one. Dasent’s Victorian 
congeeage (in more senses than one) had to go and modern accents 
take its place. As the translators say in their introduction, we can flatter 
ourselves that our modern idiom is closer to that of the sagas than 
“the ponderous vehicles of earlier periods.” They confess that the style 
of the saga “universally admired, never successfully imitated, is the 
despair of translators.” Precisely stated, their problem is that of trans- 
ferring the nuances of a speech that was not socially differentiated into 
one that is. In English we have a wide variety of styles, some of which 
may roughiy be labelled Archaic, Rhetorical, Didactic, Trivial, Folksy, 
Vulgar, and the like. The translators of the Nineteenth Century con- 
centrated on the heroic, legendary aspects of the sagas and rendered 
them into the Archaic style. Thorstein Veblen, in his provocative trans- 
lation of the Laxdela Saga, concentrated on the resemblances between 
Icelandic oligarchy and the boss rule of American cities, producing 
a translation in the Folksy style. It is a real dilemma, since the style 
of the original alternates between a severely epic-narrative and an epi- 

rammatic-dramatic one, but is never class-conscious or deliberately 

ssy. There were chiefs and free men and slaves, but their language 
was one, and never went beyond the characterization of the individual 
by what he said and how he said it. 

The results in the case of the translation before us seem to this 
reviewer to be entirely right in principle. The prose is a straight- 
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forward, unadorned narrative style, with only occasional odd turns of 
phrase where some obsolete custom or attitude requires it. Proverbial 
or epigrammatic remarks, around which the dialogue often turns, are 
rendered by corresponding English phrases, where these can be found. 
The verses are done into an archaizing English which fits excellentl 
with their original style, in the manner already exemplified by L. M 
Hollander in his many previous translations of Old Norse verse. The 
whole saga reads well, and the reader is not likely to be conscious of 
the medium in which it is written. He will press on to the end, carried 
on by the momentum of the story. 


Comparison with the original has not revealed any instances of mis- 
translation, though there are cases where one could wish that a better 
equivalent might have been found. The danger of the principle adopted 
is that the translation tends to become colorless, approaching either the 
Didactic or the Trivial style. When Atli spurs his horse on to overtake 
Killer-Kol and asks him how he is getting on tying packsaddles, Kol’s 
contemptuous answer is rendered: “That’s none of your business, you 
ragamuffin, nor of anybody else from over there.” (p. 85) The word 
“ragamuffin” seems to this reviewer much too sweet-tempered for the 
original mannfyla, when we consider that the term fyla meant “stink, 
filth” — anything less than “scum” would hardly be appropriate. Skarp- 
hedin’s sardonic remark about servants being more enterprising than 
they used to be hardly hits the right note when he is made to say: 
“Formerly, they just engaged in fisticuffs, and no one saw any harm 
in that, but now they are out to kill one another!” (p. 86) The original 
for “engaged in fisticuffs” is flugust 4 — literally “flew at one another,” 
perhaps “beat each other up,” or “got into fistfights,” or “knocked the 
tar out of each other,” but surely not “engaged in fisticuffs”! In some 
cases the very structuring of the languages is a hindrance to completely 
satisfactory rendition. When Atli is asked if he had killed Kol, he replies, 
“Well, Hallgerd will hardly believe that he died a natural death!” (p. 86) 
In the original, the last four words are expressed by one, the adjective 
sjalfdaudr;, its force resides in the fact that it was normally used of 
animals which were found dead from natural causes. 


In spite of such minor differences of opinion concerning details 
in the translation, the reviewer is delighted with the book as a whole and 
wishes to compliment the translators. Their introduction is short, judici- 
ous, and readable, reflecting current opinion on the unity of the saga 
and the provenience of the unknown author. The many difficult Ice- 
landic names are treated with admirable inconsistency, being now trans- 
lated and now left intact. It must be a pure oversight which has led 
to the substitution of the German form Drontheim for the Old Icelandic 
Thrandheim or the modern Norwegian Trondheim (e.g. 175). There 
are two good maps of Iceland and a number of notes (some of which 
seem superfluous). The book is a real gift to all who would gain insight 
into the last survival of pagan Germanic antiquity on the threshold to 
Christianity, and it is presented in a form which inspires pleasure by 
its handsome printing and binding. : 


University of Wisconsin. Einar Haugen 
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Goethe: Selected Poems. 


Edited by Barker Fairley. Rinehart & Company, New York, 1955, xxvi 
+ 221 pp., $2.60. 

This anthology can be recommended for the private library as well 
as for the classroom. Attractively printed and bound, it does not look 
at all like a text book, nor does it call itself one. Nevertheless that is sure 
to be its principal function, and it merits the attention of all who teach 
introductory Goethe courses, as the compiler himself has been doing 
expertly for many years. In one volume of convenient size and moderate 
cost, it contains well over 200 poems (counting epigrams), with an ex- 
cellent introduction and notes. It is well indexed, a specially convenient 
feature being the italicizing of titles in the Index of Titles and First Lines. 

The notes are intentionally brief. Students who feel the need of 
fuller notes in English can turn to James Boyd’s two volumes of notes 
to his anthology of 1942. It will be found, though that Fairley’s brief 
notes contain a great variety of helpful information and stimulating 
comment. Moreover they are eminently readable, as witness this note 
on Herbstgefiihl: “Goethe’s Ode to Autumn, but concentrated — a liqueur 
to Keat’s wine.” 


To a considerable extent, Fairley’s selections coincide with Boyd’s. 
Both have tried to include not only those perennially great lyrics, ballads 
and odes which every student of Goethe must know, but also a repre- 
sentative selection of other poems which help to round out the picture 
of Goethe’s almost incredibly varied poetic output. Fairley’s criterion, 
as he says indirectly in his introduction, was whether or not a poem bears 
the stamp of the poet’s individuality, whether or not we can “feel 
Goethe” in it. Accordingly he has omitted the precocious boyhood poems 
and the Leipzig lyrics, of which there are examples in Boyd. On the 
other hand, he has given more poems from Goethe’s middle and later 
years than his predecessor. The Rdmische Elegien, Venezianische Epi- 
grantme, and Westdstlicher Divan are more generously represented than 
is usual in short anthologies, and there is a good selection of “Spriiche”. 
The arrangement of the poems is chronological in its main outlines. Bey- 
ond this, however, the demands of exact chronology have often been 
disregarded in order to let related poems be grouped together. Such a 
compromise seems ideal for an introductory anthology. 

The introduction presents a brief, but lucid and convincing analysis 
of Goethe’s poetry viewed as a whole, and of its development through- 
out his life. Its high quality is on a par with that of the entire book, 
which should prove to be a most valuable tool for introducing Goethe’s 
poetry to the English-speaking student. 


University of Wisconsin. — Mary C. Crichton 


Theodor Storm’s World in Pictures. 

By E. O. Wooley. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1954. Text: 

x + 95 pp.; 300 illustrations on 130 unnumbered pages. Cloth, $7.50 
“Wer den Dichter will verstehen, / Mu8 in Dichters Lande gehen.” 

This is what, repeatedly and with sensitive empathy, Professor Woole 

has done with regard to Theodor Storm; and now he has published a 
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book which enables others to share in the fruits of his travels and of 
his diligence. Diligence derives from diligere ‘to love’; and few, indeed, 
are the publications that deserve so much the epithet “a labor of love.” 

In 300 illustrations Professor Wooley acquaints us with Husum and 
its environs (chapters I-III), with Storm’s ancestors and relatives (IV), 
and with the various stages of the fg life (V-XI1): places where he 
dwelt or which he visited, especially localities reflected in his poetry 
and his stories (of particular interest are the pictures bearing on Aquis 
submersus); portraits of him and his family and of people that were 
significant for his personal life or his artistic development, facsimiles 
from early editions of his works. Chapter XII, finally, deals with the 
Storm-Gesellschaft; it is interesting to note that its headquarters are 
in the impressive Nissenhaus, a bequest to Husum of a man who at the 
age of seventeen had emigrated thence to the USA and subsequently 
amassed a fortune. 

Added to the pictures are over 60 pages of detailed explanatory 
notes. Then follow maps (Schleswig-Holstein—the surroundings of 
Husum — Husum itself), a very handy index correlating the illustrations 
with Storm’s individual works, a chronological table of his life and works, 
a bibliography, and a general index. 

This book will warm the hearts of those who love Storm and es- 
pecially of those who have ever personally experienced the sights, the 
sounds, and the smells of the sceneries which he never tires of describing. 
It will be most useful to teachers of German literature and their students. 

Since personal exhilaration must not bar objective criticism, the 
following remarks and questions should be added. 

On p. 50 the inscription “Culpa P poy aquis submersus” is translated 
as if it read: “Incuria patris ...”; and on p. 51 the Low German couplet 
from Aquis submersus is quoted inaccurately (correct: “Geliek as Rook 
un Stoof verswindt ...’”). Hans Briiggemann, it seems, was a native 
of Walsrode in the Liineburger Heide rather than of Husum, and he did 
not carve the altar of the old Marienkirche in Husum, but only the 
tabernacle on it (p. 3). The baptismal font in that church was made 
by the brazier (Rodtgeter = Rotgiesser—not, as the author assumes 
[p- 3], @ proper name!) Lorenz Karstensen or Karstens (cf. Thieme und 
Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler). 

Why is there so little consistency in the use of German and English 
with regard to sundry names and titles? In contrast to other items listed 
in the bibliography, U. A. Christiansen’s Geschichte Husums (1903) ap- 
pears as History of Husum (with 1902 given as the year of publication). 
Also the titles of Storm’s own works are, as they should be, normally 
= in German; but on p. 39 we suddenly find Under the Christmas 

ree and Unter dem Wei htsbaum within one and the same - 
~ Awkward are such forms as “Kramer Street” (ill. 28), “Wilhelm 
treet” (ill. 138), and “Diisternbrook Way” (ill. 85); in other instances 
we find “.. . strasse,” “. . . gasse” (the ungainly triple s in “Grossstrasse” 
[ills. 20-22] or “Schlossstrasse” [ill. 254] could well have been avoided 
by the use of 8). German inflected forms in an English context such 
as “in the Hohlen Gasse” (ills. 58, 59) go contrary to this reviewer's 


Sprachgefiihl. 
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A lapse in syntax occurs on p. 4o (first sentence of note to ill. 183). 
Misprints should be corrected as follows: “Uber die Heide” (p. 55), 
Landrechnungskammer (p. 66). Is Gustave Nissen correct on p. 14? 

All minor blemishes (the criticism of which Professor Wooley antic- 
ipates in his most unpretentious preface) do not detract from the act 
tude which we owe to the author-compiler of this pleasing, useful, in- 
formative volume. 


University of Illinois. —Detlev W. Schumann 


Le Bund Neues Vaterland (1914-1916): Ses rapports avec Romain Rolland. 
By Pierre Grappin. Vol VII of “Bibliothéque de la Société des Etudes 
germaniques.” Lyon-Paris, LAC, 1952. 147 pp. 

In his brief preface the author states that the idea for his study came 
to him while he was classifying Rolland’s war-time letters and going 
over his World War I journals in the archives of the Association des 
Amis de Romain Rolland in Paris. The second part of Grappin’s 7 
which deals with Rolland’s relationship to the Bund, is based largely 
on these manuscript materials. 


The study is divided into three parts. Of these the first, which 
deals with the organization and history of the Bund from 1914 to 1916, 
is most valuable ss its lucid discussion of the ill-fated attempts of the 
idealistic leaders of the Bund to achieve their anti-annexationist and 
pacifist aims by addressing what they considered to be reasonable appeals 
to those in authority. The second theme, “Romain Rolland et le Bund 
Neues Vaterland”, seems hardly worthy of the important central position 
which the author accords it in his study, for Rolland’s relationship to 
the Bund was at best a tenuous one, that of an interested by-stander 
who never wished to be considered a member of the Bund and who 
even protested vigorously, as the author points out, when his name a 

ed on a list of supporters and sympathizers published in the second 
edition of the Bund’s brochure, “Was will der Bund Neus Vaterland?” 
in 1915. Of greatest interest in this second section is Grappin’s dis- 
cussion of Paul Loyson’s bitter attack on Rolland in his Etes-vous neutres 
devant le crime?, the work in which the fanatic chauvinist Loyson, with 
no understanding of the true aims of the Bund and basing his assumptions 
on the erroneous inclusion of Rolland’s name on the 1915 membership 
list, lashes out at his colleague and accuses him of having betrayed France 
by becoming a member, and hence the dupe, of a German militaristic 
organization which he describes as a society of Pan-Germanists mas- 
querading as internationalists and _pacifists! 


The concluding section of Grappin’s monograph, entitled “Docu- 
ments relatifs au Bund Neues Vaterland,” includes various documents 
(statutes, brochures, and other publications) of the Bund, letters to 
Rolland from certain Bund members, an interview with Kurt Te per- 
Laski, president of the Bund, and a facsimile of the first bulletin pubhehed 
by the reconstituted Bund in 1918. 


The rather loose connection between parts I and II of Grappin’s 
study causes one to feel that its subject matter might have been presented 
with equal effectiveness as two separate articles. One cannot but regret 
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that the author did not decide to do a complete history of the Bund 
Neues Vaterland rather than restricting himself to the years 1914-1916. 
Such a study would have far greater significance than the present one, 
and the material on Rolland’s relationship with the Bund might still have 
been included as an appendix following the documents section. In spite 
of its shortcomings, however, this well-documented study is well worth 
the attention of anyone interested in the history of the activities of the 
Bund and in the question of Franco-German relations during the Great 
War. 


The Johns Hopkins University. — William H. McClain 


Jahresbericht. 

Uber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Germanischen Philologie, 
herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Ber- 
lin, 58-61. Jabrgang, Berlin, 1954. DM. 8o. 

The Institut fiir Sprache und Literatur of the Deutsche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, to whom has been given the task of re- 
building the important bibliographical tool, the Jahresbericht iiber die 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Germanischen Philologie, has now 
published Volume XVI / XIX of the Neue Folge, with the bibliography 
for the years 1936-1939. In a beautifully printed tome of 1057 pages 
they give us an excellent account of what appeared in those three years. 


It has been found necessary in this volume to give up the critical 
remarks concerning entries, which were characteristic of earlier volumes. 
Probably it was considerations of space, primarily, which caused this 
change, and it may not be permanent. The organization of the material 
has remained in the old form, so that users once accustomed to the 
bibliography do not have a whole set of new tricks to learn. No plan of 
organization can possibly be satisfactory in all its parts or to all people 
in so great an un ee as this, but this is a o plan and its retention 
was wise. A considerably expanded table of contents will assist new 
users. 

A few feature is the Personen- und Werkverzeichnis. This list of 
24 pages is in addition to the usual list of authors and reviewers (185 
pages), and will facilitate finding such things as the materials in Fest- 
schriften, as well as the items dealing with collections of texts and the 
more important manuscripts. It will be more useful than the Sach- 
verzeichnis which it replaces. 


A new list of abbreviations has been printed in this volume. The 
sources included number 355 titles. Our American journals are well 
represented; indeed, I found no important one missing. I did notice the 
absence of one French journal which is important in the field of general 
linguistic studies, the Journal de Psychologie de Paris. However, linguists 
have the UNESCO bibliographies for these years, and there the field 
of general linguistics is covered more closely than the Jahresberichte 
has attempted to do, at least in the current volume. 

I have checked several of the sections in which I can reasonably 


hope to have some idea of what should be listed and I have cross-checked 
the Jahresbericht entries with those of the UNESCO bibliographies to 
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some extent. The over-all result is that I can find no fault with the 
Jahresbericht and have only praise for the care with which a difficult 
task has been accomplished in spite of very considerable inconveniences 
and difficulties of access to the basic materials. This is a very useful 
volume, fully worthy of its predecessors. 

The editor, Otto Neuendorff, promises that the forthcoming volumes 
will appear more rapidly and that the lag between the time a work 
appears and the time it finds listing in the Jahresberichte will be reduced 
as much as possible. It is good to know that he feels this lag to be 
“unertraglich” and we wish him the best of success in his undertaking. 

University of Wisconsin. — R-M. S. Heffner 


Gregorius, 

A Medieval Oedipus Legend, by Hartmann von Aue, Translated in 
rhyming couplets with Introduction and Notes by Edwin H. Zeydel, 
with the collaboration of Bayard Quincy Morgan. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1955, ti @ 143 pp. [== University of 
North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
No. 14. 

hes Preface of two pages the authors describe what they have 

undertaken to do and explain Hartmann’s verse form as well as their own 

rocedure in translating it. In an Introduction of ten pages they write 
briefly about: The Legend of Gregorius in Literature, Related Legends, 
Oedipus and Gregorius, Thomas Mann and Gregorius, Hartmann von 
Aue, his Life and Works. 

All this adds up to a reasonable and concise statement of the pre- 
suppositions necessary for an intelligent reading of their text. Your 
reviewer finds little to object to here, although he is constrained to point 
out that it is wrong to say, as the authors do say p. 8: “... a so-called 
Biichlein or rhymed disputation between body and soul.” The dis- 
putation is between body and heart, and both belong to the mortal side 
and neither is to be confused with soul. Also it seems odd to refer 
to the sth edition of Minnesangs Friihling, 1930, MM (p. 9), when the 
current edition is the 30th by Carl von Kraus, 1950. How they got 
from the sth to the 3oth edition is a bit of a mystery, but still the 
last edition should have been cited. 

The translation of the Gregorius is well-printed on some 123 pages. 
All but about 190 lines have been translated, and these have been parap- 
onagp (1547-1738, p. 65-66). The English is in rhymed lines of four 

eats, normally, and the translation is very close to a line for line 
rendition. It has been done with great skill and ingenuity. If the result 
does not always seem to be poetry, perhaps the blame should rest on 
Hartmann. 

One innovation by the authors deserves special notice. In order to 
call the attention of the reader to the presence of two consecutive, 
strongly stressed syllables there is a larger than normal space between 
the two words involved, thus: 

Which began _ not of yore 

And will end nevermore. 33-34 
Brother, quickly for him send, 

For my time soon will end. 511-12 
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There are four pages of notes of various sorts. Your reviewer has 
a strong dislike for one kind he finds represented here. He sees no 
reason for telling a reader, as the authors do (p. 140) “Lines 1305ff The 
innocent baby’s smile is a fine human touch.” or “Line 1739 The abbot 
is the most likable character in the entire work.” or “Line 1817ff An- 
other fine touch.” People who have to be told such things should not 
be reading this book. Also there seems to be very little probability that 
the readers of this translation will be interested in what Konrad von 
Fussesbrunnen borrowed from Hartmann. However, these little things 
do not detract at all from the usefulness of this book for English and 
American readers. It is a good job well done. 


University of Wisconsin. — R-M. S. Heffner 


Deutsche Prosa seit der Vorklassik. 
Zusammengestellt von Albert Fuchs. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1951. 580 S. 


Kein literarwissenschaftlicher Fachausdruck wird so oft gebraucht 
und so selten prazisiert wie der Begriff ,,Stil“. Wir fiihlen zwar, dab 
im Stil das Eigentlichste des Dichters liegt, aber wir ziehen selten die 
Konsequenz daraus: systematische Kurse und Seminare in Stilanalyse 
fiir unseren oat song Nachwuchs. Der Mangel an einer brauch- 
baren Materialsammlung zu solchem Zwecke darf uns seit dem Erschei- 
nen der vorliegenden, wohlfeilen Anthologie des bekannten StraBburger 
Germanisten nicht mehr als Entschuldigung dienen. Die Sammlung ent- 
halt eine zeitlich geordnete Auswahl atioes und langerer Stilproben 
von Winckelmann bis Jiinger. Unter den 67 vertretenen Autoren sind 
nicht nur Dichter, sondern auch Philosophen (Kant, Lichtenberg, Fichte, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Windelband), Historiker (Ranke, Mommsen), 
Kunst- und Kulturhistoriker (Winckelmann, Burckhardt, Gregorovius, 
Ahrem), Literarhistoriker, Kritiker und Sprachwissenschaftler (Hamann, 
W. v. Humboldt, A. W. und F. Schlegel, J. Grimm, Eckermann, Vol- 
kelt, VoBler, Rehm), Naturforscher (A. v. Humboldt, Brehm, Helm- 
holtz), Geographen (Ratzel) und Journalisten (Harden). Verschieden 
angeordnete Inhaltsverzeichnisse erleichtern den Gebrauch des Bandes 
auch nach nicht-chronologischen Gesichtspunkten, z.B. nach literari- 
schen Gattungen (Werke der dichterischen Gestaltung, geisteswissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen, Berichte und Beschreibungen, Briefe, Reden, 
Polemik, rhapsodische und lyrische Texte, Journalismus), nach der geisti- 
gen Form (Klassik-wissenschaftlichkeit, humanistisch-klassische Mit- und 
Nachwirkung, Monumentalisierung bzw. Stilisierung, Realismus [von 
Goethes Briefen aus der Schweiz bis zu H. Mann, Johst und Wiechert]) 
und nach Stoffgebieten (Lebensweisheit, Philosophie, Aesthetik, Litera- 
turwissenschaft und -geschichte, Sprachwissenschaft, Musik, Kunstge- 
schichte, Politik, Geschichte, Dichterische Darstellung der Geschichte, 
Volkskunde, Erdkunde, Tierkunde). Zu jedem Text gehéren eine ganz 
knappe Stildefinition (meist in einem Satze) und syntaktisch-wortkund- 
liche Anmerkungen, deren Sachlichkeit und Klarheit den nichtdeutschen 
Studenten im Feilen seines eigenen deutschen Stils unterstiitzen und vor 
allem die Entdeckung und Deutung der feineren Stileigenheiten durch 
Lehrer und Studenten selbst nur vorbereiten, nicht vorwegnehmen. Ge- 
trennt davon gibt Fuchs in seiner Einleitung von sechzig Seiten einen 
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AbriB iiber den neueren deutschen Prosastil, der in seiner Gedrungen- 
heit und Gediegenheit wohl das Beste ist, was in diesem Rahmen iiber- 
haupt vorliegt. ; 

Der Eindruck von objektiver Vielseitigkeit, den unsere Beschreibung 
erwecken mag, ist allerdings triigerisch. Fuchs’ Werk ist bewuBbr ten- 
denziés, ohne den geringsten anriichigen Beigeschmack des Wortes. Etwa 
dreiviertel aller Texte vertreten — im weitesten, nicht nur zeitbestimmten 
Sinne — klassischen Stil, ob es sich nun um mp Wieland und Lich- 
tenberg, Hofmannsthal, Th. Mann, Hesse und Kafka, die Briider Schle- 
gel und Grimm oder Rehm und Vofler handelt. Der wichtigste Grund 
des Hervorhebens der klassischen Norm ist ein padagogischer: fiir den 
Studenten, der sich auf wissenschaftliche Erérterung vorbereitet, ist 
der klassische Stil die angemessenste Schulung. Damit hangt es auch 
zusammen, da8 ein betrachtlicher Prozentsatz selbst der sch6pferischen 
Autoren entliehenen Texte kritisch-essayistischen Charakters sind. Ein 
zweiter, persénlich-weltanschaulicher Grund spielt sicher eine kaum 
mindere Rolle: es ist — man fiihlt es — die Uberzeugung des elsassischen 
Herausgebers, daB die Briicke der Klassik eine nicht nur oberflachlich- 
sieihilies sondern tiefgriindigbestandhaltende Annaherung zwischen 
Frankreich und Dadtichland, an die er gern glauben méchte aber an 
Hand eigener, bitterer Erfahrungen und Beobachtungen noch nicht ganz 
glauben kann, am besten gewahrieistet. So erklart sich auch in der Aus- 
wahl der Textstoffe die Betonung der Antike und teils aufgeschlossener, 
teils verschlossener Haltungen deutscher Schriftsteller gegeniiber Frank- 
reich und westlicher Kultur. 


Man kann Fuchs’ Erwagungen und Gefiihlen von Herzen beipflich- 
ten und doch wiinschen, er hatte, da er sich nun schon einmal der miih- 
seligen Arbeit einer solchen Auslese unterzog, die weitméglichste Ver- 
wendung seines Werkes durch Beschrankung des klassischen Anteils (et- 
wa auf die Halfte der Texte) und gréBeres Herausarbeiten des Kontrastie- 
renden geférdert. Fuchs ist sich der Gefahren einer nicht voll erlebten 
oder iiberspannten Klassik voll bewuBt und spricht unter Stifter, George 
und Jiinger sogar von verfalschter Klassik. Aber birgt selbst die solide 
Klassik nicht stilistische Gefahren in sich? Der Prosastil des alteren und 
alten Goethe, bei all seiner wunderbaren Aufgeschlossenheit und Aus- 
3 gm bei aller Sicherheit der Wortwabl ist syntaktisch zu vor- 
sichtig, zu schwerfallig, zu — scharf gesagt — eheimratlich pedantisch, 
um unbedingt richtungweisend zu sein. Der angste kritische Text in 
der Deutschen Prosa, W. v. Humboldts Abhandlung iiber die Sprache, 
ist in seiner abstrakten Farblosigkeit ein warnendes Beis iel fiir die Ent- 
persénlichung der klassischen Stilebene. In Humboldts arlegungen von 
uber 14 Druckseiten iiber das lebendigste, vielfaltigste und anschaulichste 
in der Welt, die Sprache, nicht ein einziges konkretes Beispiel. Als Ge- 
gengewichte sollten unsere Studenten nachdriicklich auf Luther, Lessing, 
Heine, Keller und Nietzsche verwiesen werden, die (auBer Luther) in 
das vorliegende Werk auch aufgenommen worden sind. Es sei erlaubt, 
fiir die nachste Auflage folgende Wiinsche anzumelden. Im allgemeinen: 
weniger klassische Prosa, mehr Gespriachsprosa (,,dramatische“ Prosa), 
mehr erdnahe, ,,saftige“ Stiicke, schon um dem Eindruck einer gewissen 
Einténigkeit der deutschen Prosa zuvorzukommen. Mehr schépferische, 
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weniger kritische Prosa. Im besonderen: Beriicksichtigung von Schleier- 
macher, einem der wenigen hervorragenden deutschen Stilisten (Reden 
iiber die Religion); von Morike (etwa aus Mozart auf der Reise nach 
Prag), als Ausgleich zu einer besonders blassen Episode aus Stifters Nach- 
sommer, die om Biedermeier nicht ganz gerecht wird; von Schnitzler 
(vielleicht aus Lewtnant Gustl oder Fraulein Else), als Beispiel der Tech- 
nik des inneren Monologes; von Gundolf, und Einfiigung einer Stilprobe 
von Thomas Mann, die seiner ironisch-parodistischen Neigung entspricht, 
fiir welche die beiden in diesem Bande enthaltenen Abschnitte keines- 
wegs bezeichnend sind. 

Eine Besprechung des vorliegenden Werkes ohne Bezugnahme auf 
des Herausgebers eigenen Stil ware unvollstandig. Er ist in jeder Be- 
ziehung seiner klassischen Vorbilder wiirdig: zuchtvoll, iiberlegt, aus- 
drucksvoll, hie und da etwas getragen, etwas umstandlich; im ganzen 
dichterisch beseelt und von einer eindringlichen, ungemein sympathi- 
schen Lauterkeit zeugend. Es ist ein vielverheiBendes Vorzeichen fiir 
eine neue Epoche der deutsch-franzésischen Beziehungen, dieses in so 
edlem Deutsch geschriebene und mit Unterstiitzung der franzésischen 
Regierung gedruckte Buch eines patriotisch-franzésischen Elsassers. 

Indiana University. —Henry H. H. Remak 


Richard Wagner. Vollendung und Tragik der deutschen Romantik. 
Von Paul Arthur Loos. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1952. 530 S. 

Es war die Absicht des Verfassers, ,,zunachst aus der Opposition 
gegen die von 1933 bis 1945 herrschende Propaganda das Werk Richard 
Wagners wieder dorthin (zu) stellen, wohin es seiner Ansicht nach als 
, Testamentsvollstreckung* der deutschen Romantik gehért — . . . in 
den von echter Tragik erfiillten Schicksalsraum der romantischen Kunst‘ 
(S.iv). Der Satieligeioake war also eine Ehrenrettung Wagners und 
seine Heimholung in das ihm eigene Reich, ein auf die jiingste Vergan- 
genheit bezogener und im iibrigen nicht sehr gliicklicher Gedanke. Denn 
der Begriff der Romantik selbst ist heute wieder in Flu8 gekommen, 
und man wird dazu geneigt sein, diesen ,,Schicksalsraum“ nicht als etwas 
Absolutes, sondern is ein distinktes Teilgebiet jenes XIX. Jahrhunderts 
zu sehen, dem Wagner im Guten und im Ublen in seiner Ganze ange- 
hérte. Loos versucht auch gar nicht, die Grenzen dieses ,,Raums‘ ab- 
zustecken; statt dessen erfiillt er die sechzehn reich und exakt doku- 
mentierten Kapitel seines Buches mit den Friichten einer bedeutenden 
Belesenheit, wobei er mangelnde Organisation durch iiberaus geschicktes 
Arrangement ersetzt. Lebensgeschichte und Problemgeschichte mischen 
sich dauernd und sind von Fragmenten zu einer Phanomenologie der 
romantischen Kunst durchsetzt. Romantik selbst ist als eine gemeineuro- 
paische Bewegung erkannt; aber das Interesse des Verfassers gilt doch 
dem deutschen und allenfalls dem franzésischen Beitrag in solchem Make, 
daB von einer iiberzeugenden Darstellung der Wurzeln oder der Wir- 
kung Wagners im Gesamtbereich der Romantik nicht die Rede sein 
kann. So erscheint das Buch denn als ein betrachtlich aufgeblasener 
Essay, geschrieben in einer niiancierten, assoziativen, mehr Asthetisch als 
logisch intentionierten Sprache, die ihre romantische Herkunft nicht ver- 
leugnen kann. Dies alles ergibt weniger eine Zusammenschau als ein 
hochromantisches »Symphilosophieren,* dem alle vorhandenen Metho- 
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den — von der Musikgeschichte bis zur Soziologie und von der Biihnen- 
kunde bis zur Psychoanalyse — untergeordnet sind. Das Wagnersche 
Gesamtkunstwerk wird auf kritisch-literarischer Ebene wiederholt. 

Als ein Versuch, ein romantisches Phanomen mit romantischen Mit- 
teln zu bewaltigen, war dieses Buch von allem Anfang an zum MiBerfolg 
verurteilt. Dies ist umso bedauerlicher, als es scheinen will, als béte 
sich das Problem Wagner heute aufs Neue zur Diskussion dar. Der 
neue Bayreuther Auffiihrungsstil, der das Gesamtkunstwerk der ihm in- 
newohnenden Meiningerei entkleiden und so etwas wie den _,,wesentli- 
chen“ Wagner herausarbeiten will, mag zu dieser Wiederaufnahme des 
Falles Wagner ebenso beitragen wie die Ver6ffentlichung des Materials 
aus der Sammlung Burrell (Richard Wagner, Briefe, Fischer, Frankfurt, 
1953), die unsere Kenntnis von der Friihzeit Wagners bis zum Ende der 
Minna-Tragédie mit einer Fille neuer Dokumente bereichert hat. Dab 
die Zeit fiir eine objektive Wagner-Biographie reif geworden ist, erhellt 
aus den stupenden Schwankungen, denen das Bild des Meisters una 
heute wieder in den Augen der Kritik unterworfen ist. (Siehe Thomas 
Manns Brief an Emil Preetorius vom Jahre 1949, der Manns lang ver- 
fochtene Auffassung von Wagners ,,Leiden und GréBe“ durch radikale 
Abwertung zu korrigieren sucht!) 


Loos’ Buch leidet, wie gesagt an der allzugroBen Nahe des Ver- 
fassers zu seinem Gegenstand. Iten nur geschieht es, daB sein Ernst 
und seine unbedingte Ehrlichkeit ihn zwingen, die romantische Grund- 
haltung und Problemstellung seines Buches zu durchbrechen; so, wenn 
er anmerkt, daB ,,die Kunst sowohl von den Kiinstlern als auch von den 
Aufnehmenden iiberbelastet werden kann mit weltanschaulichen An- 
spriichen, mit Postulaten der Lebenshilfe und Lebenslehre, ja der Re- 
ligion“ (S. 486). Leider kapituliert er, vier Seiten spater, vor Oswald 
Spenglers Orakelspruch: ,,Im Tristan stirbt die letzte der faustischen 
Kiinste. Dies Werk ist der riesenhafte SchluBstein der abendlandischen 
Musik.“ Mit dieser Kapitulation hat Loos sich selbst der Aufgabe ent- 
hoben, jenes Kapitel zu schreiben, das seinem Buch erst (historischen 
und kritischen) Sinn gegeben hatte, namlich eine Darstellung der Uber- 
windung yo durch die Wiedereinfiihrung eines mimischen, tin- 
zerischen und von ,,weltanschaulichen Anspriichen“ unbelasteten Stils, 
wie sie schon in der unmittelbaren Nachfolge Wagners durch Hugo von 
Hofmannsthals Textbiicher fiir Richard Strau8 erfolgt ist. Denn man 
wird sich der Einsicht nicht entziehen kénnen, daB Wagner das Kunst- 
schaffen des XIX. Jahrhunderts und selbst unserer Zeit mit Wenigem 
so befruchtet hat als mit dem Widerspruch, den er erregte. 


Oberlin College. —Heinz Politzer 


Griechentum und Goethezeit. 
Geschichte eines Glaubens. Walter Rehm. Dritte Auflage. 440 S. Fr. 
19.25, Leinen 23.40. A. Francke A. G. Verlag, Bern 1952. 
Gotterstille und Gottertrauer. 
Aufsitze zur deutschantiken Begegnung. Walter Relym. 365 Seiten. Fr. 
20.30, Leinen 24.75. A. Francke A. G. Verlag, Bern 1951. 

»Keine Volkerschaft der Erde hat den Traum des Lebens so schén 
getraumt wie die Griechen. — Mit voller Berechtigung lieBe sich wohl 
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erganzen: Keine Gemeinschaft der Dichter hat den Traum dieses Traums 
so lebhaft nachgetraumt wie in dem Deutschland der Goethezeit. Ge- 
rade die wohl spite Aufzeichnung Goethes — in Max. u. Refi.“ aus 
nicht feststellbarer Quelle — zeugt von dem anhaltenden Bann dieses 
Traumes. DaB dieser Bann aber kein Knechten der Geister dieser 
Epoche bedeutet, wie dfter behauptet, sondern selbstandig schépferisch 
beseelt als befreiender Glaube dem Leben und der Kunst Gehalt und 
Gestalt zu geben vermochte, geht aus der Darstellung Rehms hervor. 

Selbstverstandlich groBe Etappen auf dem oa dieses Glaubens 
zeichnen die Gestalten Winckelmann, Goethe, Schiller und Hdlderlin. 

An und um diese Namen kniipft sich: das erste wundersame Auf- 
leuchten des Traums im Stendaler Schustersohn als neues Griechenbild 
in einem damals durchweg dem Romanisch-R6émischen zugewandten 
Abendland; das Gipfeln des Traumes in einem belebenden Glauben der 
Hoch-Klassik; das einsame Ringen des Hyperion-Dichters, diesen Glau- 
ben mit seiner Zeit und seinem Lande zu harmonisieren; und endlich das 
allmahliche Verblassen der Vision in der ,,deutsch-christlichen“ Schau 
romantischer Prigung und Observanz. 


Dieser Griechen-Traum war im Wesen nur Behilter fiir ein eigenes 
selbsterzeugtes Ideal. Dieses Ideal wird iiber seine Zeit hinaus immer 
wieder mit seinem Glanz und seiner Warme ziinden kénnen. Das bezeugt 
auch Darstellung und Darstellungsweise Rehms. Denn unverkennbar ist 
diese Art der Geschichtschreibung von einem Glauben an diesen Glau- 
ben durchleuchtet und beseelt. Das soll nur ausdriicken, daB hier nicht 
BerufsmaBiges sondern eine hohe Berufenheit die Betrachtung geleitet 
hat. Doch soll hervorgehoben werden, daB die wissenschaftliche Sorg- 
falt nicht dafiir hat biBen miissen. Denn durch saubere Sachlichkeit 
den Tatsachen gegeniiber, iiberzeugende Belege aus dem Dichterwerke, 
durch Klarheit im Ausdruck ohne blendende Konjektur und Kombina- 
tion unterscheidet sich Rehms Darstellung von der herrschenden geistes- 
geschichtlichen Betrachtung. 

Damit soll Inhalt und Stil dieses Werkes nochmals angedeutet wer- 
den fiir eine Nachkriegsgeneration, die das Erscheinen der Erstauflage 
nicht miterlebte. 


DaB dieses Werk nun in dritter Auflage erscheint, ist erfreuliches 
Zeichen von seiner Bewahrtheit und erweckt wieder eine Erinnerung 
an das Gefiihl der Befreiung, das von ihm ausging in einer Ara lastender 
,Geistesgeschichtlichkeit“. 

Es soll hier auch weiter darauf hingewiesen werden, daB nun sieben 
bekannte, weit verstreute Aufsitze Rehms, in den Jahren 1931-43 er- 
schienen, nun, durch einen weiteren Aufsatz erganzt, in dem Sammel- 
band ,,Gotterstille und Géttertrauer“ vereinigt vorgelegt worden sind. 
Rehm bezeichnet diese als ,,Vor-, Neben- und Nacharbeiten“ zu dem 
hier besprochenen Buch. Sie beschaftigen sich mit dem gleichen Prob- 
lem: mit der deutsch-antiken und deutsch-siidlichen Bege ung. Beide 
Biicher gehéren inhaltlich zusammen, wie auch beide dieselben Vorziige 
der Darstellung aufweisen. 


Fiir den Fachmann sind beide Bande durch eingehende Literatur- 
nachweise wertvoll erganzt..— Doch nicht nur der Fachmann auf dem 
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Spezialgebiet etwa des 18. Jahrhunderts, sondern jeder, dem Dichtung 
Drang und nicht Zwang, wird diese Bande als hohes Muster der Litera- 
turbetrachtung erwerben um sie zu besitzen. 


University of Wisconsin. —Walter Gausewitz 


Tragische Literaturgeschichte. 


Von Walter Muschg. Zweite, umgearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. 
Bern. Francke Verlag. 1953. 747 pp. 


Dieses hervorragende und eigenartige Werk vergleichender Litera- 
turwissenschaft ist mit so viel — oft auch kritischem — Interesse aufge- 
nommen worden, daB es nach fiinf Jahren in einer Neuauflage hat er- 
scheinen kénnen. Der Text ist fast auf das Doppelte angewachsen, und 
auch die aus der ersten Auflage iibernommenen Abschnitte sind oft 
umgeschrieben und neu formuliert worden, so daf man geradezu von 
einem neuen Buch sprechen kann. 


Obwohl alle Seiten der Dichtkunst zur Sprache kommen, mit einer 
tiefgehenden Analyse des Wesens der drei Hauptformen, gilt Professor 
Muschgs Hauptinteresse den verschiedenen Erscheinungsformen der dich- 
terischen Persénlichkeit in GréBe wie in ScheingréBe, in der Erfiillung 
wie im Versagen, mit dem schweren und oft vergeblichen Ringen des 
schépferischen Menschen mit seiner Umwelt und mit sich selbst — daher 
der Mitel des Buches. 


Es ist natiirlich, daB das Buch eines Germanisten die Dichter deut- 
scher Zunge mit besonderer Sachkenntnis behandelt; aber bei einem in 
Basel entstandenen Werk ist man nicht verwundert, den ganzen Reichtum 
des europdischen Schrifttums vorzufinden, von der Bibel bis zum fran- 
zosischen und russischen Roman des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, mit be- 
sonderer Betonung des antiken und des mittelalterlichen Erbes, wie 
etwa die Darstellung Homers, Hesiods, Pindars, der griechischen Tragi- 
ker, Vergils, Dantes und der Epiker und Troubadours des hohen Mittel- 
alters zeigt. Der Verfasser ist gleicherweise zuhause bei den Sternen 
der friiheren Neuzeit, von Ariosto und Cervantes bis zu Shakespeare, 
Milton und Grimmelshausen, nicht zu vergessen das spanische und 
franzésische Drama des Barock. 


In weiterer Entwicklung des Plans der ersten Auflage werden die 
Dichter und ihr Werk in drei Grundtypen dichterischer Existenz ein- 
“ster go den des Magiers, des Sehers und des Singers, aus denen im 

uf der Reife und des Verfalls drei andere entstehen, der des Gauklers, 
des Priesters und des Poeten. Obwohl manche Werke und ihre Schépfer 
sich tatsichlich in dieses Triadensystem einordnen lassen, wird es in 
der scharfsinnigen Einzelanalyse klar, daB gerade die groBen Dichter in 
den verschiedenen Seiten ihres Wesens und ihrer Entwicklung mehreren 
Typen ogo Goethe, der als der Dichter erscheint, findet mit 
einem Teil seines Charakters und Werks seinen Platz in jedem dieser 
Typen. Zahlreiche, oft eindrucksvoll dargebotene Zitate deutscher und 
auBerdeutscher Dichter dienen als Beweis der jeweiligen Zuordnung; 
wobei allerdings die Beweiskraft einzeln herausgegriffener, wenn auch 
schéner und bezeichnender Stellen nicht immer durchschlagend ist. Das 
Thema der Dichtertypen wird erginzt und vertieft in den den Grund- 
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erlebnissen und -bedingungen des Dichtertums geltenden Kapiteln: Die 
Armut — Das Leiden — Die ee oy Die Schuld — Die Phantasie — 
Das Wort — Die Vollendung ~ Der Ruhm. 

Ein Werk wie das vorliegende, geschrieben in der betonten Nach- 
folge des zugleich konservativen und weltoffenen Geistes Jacob Burck- 
hardts, verbindet die Soliditat wissenschaftlicher Forschung mit dem 
durch die persénliche Stellung des Verfassers bestimmten Werturteil 
im Kampf der Krafte der Bewahrung und Verantwortung gegen die 
kulturgefahrdenden Tendenzen der gegenwartigen Krise. Neben Goethe 
finden die groBen Klassiker Lessing, Schiller und Holderlin ihre ver- 
diente Wiirdigung. Gegeniiber der Gefiihlsbetontheit der Romantik hat 
das Buch seine Vorbehalte; aber die echte GréBe eines Eichendorff, wie, 
auf anderem Gebiet, die eines Kleist und Grillparzer, wird in eingehender 
Behandlung anerkannt. Dem wirklich — nicht im Sinn der verflossenen 
Blu-Bo-Mode — Bodenstindigen in der Dichtung gilt Muschgs beson- 
dere Liebe, vor allem, wo es ihm auf seinem eigenen alemannischen 
Heimatboden begegnet wie bei Grimmelshausen, Hebel, Keller, Morike, 
und ganz besonders bei Gotthelf, fiir dessen Verstandnis der Ver- 
fasser ja so viel getan hat; dasselbe gilt von dem groBen Vertreter dieses 
Geistes in der benachbarten bayrisch-ésterreichischen Kulturlandschaft, 
Stifter. Andrerseits wird alles Laute, Erkiinstelte und Unechte, ob es 
sich nun klassisch, romantisch oder modern gebardet, Gegenstand schar- 
fer und glanzend formulierter Ironie. Muschgs — wie einst Burck- 
hardts — besondere Abneigung gilt der Verdrangung des Dichters durch 
den Literaten; man lese etwa, was er iiber Wagner und Nietzsche, Heine 
und Th. Mann zu sagen hat, wo sein Urteil, obwohl im wesentlichen 
treffend, wohl einigen Widerspruch hervorrufen wird. Die Dichtun 
des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts wird nur mit Auswahl behandelt. Wah- 
rend Kafka hoch bewertet wird, werden die Grenzen etwa Georges, 
Hofmannsthals, Rilkes und Weinhebers scharf hervorgehoben, etwas un- 
gerecht im Fall Hofmannsthals, aber nicht unangebracht gegeniiber der 
gegenwartigen Rilke-Mode. 


Die Tragische Literaturgeschichte gehért zu den Werken, die ihren 
Reichtum erst nach mehrfachem griindlichem Lesen erschlieBen. Der 
weite Blick des Verfassers laBt vieles Bekannte in neuer Verbindung, 
Beleuchtung und Bewertung erscheinen. Wie bei allen lebendigen 
Biichern fiihlt sich der Leser oft zum Widerspruch gereizt. Manche 
werden Bewertung und Einordnung von Dichtern und Dichtungen an- 
ders sehen; aber niemand wird das Buch ohne ein vertieftes Verstandnis 
der Gestalten und Probleme der deutschen und der gesamteuropiischen 
Dichtung aus der Hand legen. 


Kansas Wesleyan. —Felix M. Wassermann 


Morike in seiner Welt. 
Manfred Koschlig. (Stuttgart: Verlag Solitude, 1954. 256 pp. 288 Ab- 


bildungen. Verdffentlichungen der Deutschen Schillergesellschaft, ed. 
E. Ackerknecht, 20) DM 18.— 


Dies Buch ist eine reine Freude, vom griinen ballonleinenen Ein- 
band mit der Konewkaschen Silhouette Morikes auf Goldgrund, den 
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Vorsatzpapieren, die auf einer amtlichen Karte von 1701 die MGrikestat- 
ten rot unterstrichen tragen, bis zu den sachkundigen und gut stilisierten 
Anmerkungen des Herausgebers Manfred Koschlig. Drinnen breitet 
sich die reinliche, besinnliche, innige, oft késtlich-putzige Welt des Dich- 
ters aus: Stiche und Gemildewiedergaben von Orten und Menschen, 
viele Gedichte in Handschrift, die auBerordentlich wechseln kann aber 
immer charakteristisch bleibt (ein kurioses Gegenstiick dazu ist die pe- 
dantisch schulschrifthafte Kalligraphie eines Briefes von Storm), hiibsche 
Scheerenschnitte zu den Werken und endlich Morikes eigene Zeichnun- 
gen und seine unerschépflichen Einfalle in Wort und Bild. Erstaunlich 
ist des Dichters Miniaturmalerei auf Elfenbein: die Veronika mit dem 
SchweiBtuch, aber noch interessanter vielleicht weil so ganz Morike, 
der kleine Blick in die Kirche von Wermutshausen durchs Schliisselloch, 
innen strahlendes Weif-rot-gold, auBen ein schwarzes Schliissellochschild, 
Aquarell! Die Bilder der Zeitgenossen muten uns nicht, wie das so 
haufig in solchen Biichern ist, wie unmégliche Photographien aus einem 
Familienalbum an, sondern sind alle lebendig dank einer kritischen Aus- 
wahl und der vorziiglichen Wiedergabe. 

Die Arbeit des Sammlers beschrankt sich fast ganz auf den Kommen- 
tar, dagegen haben wir als Einleitung eine autobiographische Skizze des 
Dichters und auf dreizehn Seiten den vorziiglichen Nachruf Bernhard 
Guglers, Rektors am KG6niglichen Polytechnikum in Stuttgart, aus der 
Allgemeinen Musikalischen Zeitung vom 27. Oktober und 3. November 
1875, der wirklich ,,niichtern, klug und ohne Uberschwang geschrieben“ 
zum Besten gehort, ,,was wir von den Freunden an Aussagen aus der 
Zeit nach dem Tode des Dichters besitzen‘“‘ und was seinem Inhalte nach 
auch jetzt noch giiltig ist. Das Buch ist als Gabe zum 150. Geburtstage 
unseres Dichters gedacht, der seit nicht zu langer Zeit in die Rang- 
stufe eines groBen Lyrikers nach Goethe hinaufgeriickt ist und neben 
Heine steht, den er selbst trotz seiner Antipathie gegen ihn anerkannt hat. 

Von sonstigen Ver6ffentlichungen der Deutschen Schillergesellschaft 
sollten hier noch die beiden Turmhahnbandchen erwahnt werden: Schel- 
lings Rede tiber das Verhiltnis der bildenden Kiinste zur Natur, heraus- 
gegeben von Professor Arnold gy vy oa und die Auswahl aus den 
Gedichten von Christian Wagner, des Bauerndichters, der noch viel zu 
wenig beachtet worden ist und in allen landlaufigen Anthologien fehlt, 
herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Professor Erwin Ackerknecht, dem 
zuriickgetretenen Vorsitzenden der Gesellschaft. Sein Nachfolger, Bern- 
hard Zeller, rettet in seiner unterrichteten und wagenden Rede, gehalten 
bei der Jahresversammlung, das Andenken des wackeren Schwaben Karl 
Mayer, den Heine in seinem Atta Troll mit Unrecht verunglimpfte. 


—Ernst Feise 


Inhalte und Ausdruckstormen der deutschen Sprache. 
Ein Lebrgang fiir Auslinder mit V orkenntnissen der Elementargrammatik 
von Dr. Alfred Hoppe. Verlag Moritz Diesterweg, Frankfurt am Main, 
1955. 153 Seiten. Preis: DM 4.80. 

Diese Sprachlehre bemiiht sich, die deutsche Sprache von den Inhal- 
ten und Bedeutungen der grammatischen Formen her darzustellen. Sie 
beginnt mit dem einfachen deutschen Satz, entfaltet paradigmatisch das 
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grammatische Feld der Zeitformen und bespricht dann die andern wichti- 
gen grammatischen Felder. Der Verfasser geht von der Erwagung aus, 
daB der die deutsche Sprache erlernende Schiiler, um bestimmte Denkin- 
halte und Denkbeziehungen des Deutschen richtig zu erfassen, die gram- 
matischen Formen der Sprache unbedingt bendtigt. Diese Formen wer- 
den als Mittel des A cks dieser Denkinhalte zusammenhangend in 
diesem Buche dargeboten. Der Verfasser will erreichen, daB der Ler- 
nende die Denkweise, die der deutschen Sprache eigentiimlich ist, er- 
kennt, versteht und sich aneignet, und da er leichter den inneren Bau 
der deutschen Sprache zu durchschauen erlernt. Reichlich viel Beispiel- 
material und Hinweise auf Redeton, Sprachmelodie und Rhythmus, auf 
Wortstellung, Heraushebung und Rahmenbau und ihre Bedeutung fiir 
die Sprach- und Denkstruktur des Deutschen sowie reichlich viel Ubungs- 
material werden in diesem Buche geboten. Das Buch ist in erster Linie 
als ein one fiir Auslander aller Muttersprachen gedacht, die als 
Vorkenntnisse die Vertrautheit mit der Elementargrammatik und mit 
einem gewissen Wortschatz besitzen. Es kann an alle Anfangerbiicher 
und an Biicher, die bereits dariiber hinausgefiihrt haben, angeschlossen 
werden. Der Verfasser gibt an, daB die in diesem Buche gebrauchte 
Methode mehrere Jahre lang in den Semester- und Sommerkursen fiir 
deutsche Sprache fiir Auslander im germanistischen Seminar der Uni- 
versitit Bonn erprobt worden ist. 
—R. O. Roéseler 


Deutsche Sprachlehre fiir Auslander. 


Ein Grammatik- und Ubungsbuch. Neu bearbeitet von Dr. Bernhard 
Thies. Max Hueber Verlag, Miinchen, 1954. 272 Seiten. Preis: 7.20. 
Die vorliegende Neubearbeitung (11. Auflage) der bekannten im 
Jahre 1929 zuerst erschienenen ,,Deutschen Sprachlehre“ von Hans Schulz 
und Wilhelm Sundermeyer ist nach Inhalt und Umfang ein neues Buch, 
aber an der urspriinglichen Zielsetzung ist von dem jetzigen Heraus- 
geber Dr. Bernhard Thies nichts geandert worden: ,,Weniger eine ria 
matische Grammatik als ein Arbeitsbuch, das den Lernenden méglichst 
schnell zu einer gewissen Sicherheit im deutschen Ausdruck verhelfen 
méchte.“ Dem eigentlichen Lehrbuch ist eine ,,Vorstufe“ vorangesetzt, 
die in 12 aufeinander abgestimmten Abschnitten 12 Ubungsstiicke in 
enger Verbindung mit dem aller Nétigsten aus der deutschen Gram- 
matik bringt. Sie ve den Zweck, bei Schiilern, die schon einige 
Kenntnis des Deutschen besitzen (unser 2. oder 3. Semester) eine ein- 
heitliche Grundlage zu schaffen, auf der das Lehrbuch sodann weiter- 
bauen kann. In me Anordnung des Lehrstoffes folgt das Buch der ge- 
wohnlichen grammatischen Systematik: Verb, Substantiv, Adjektiv, Pro- 
nomen, etc., Wortfolge, Nebensitze, Konjunktiv, Wortbildung. Viel- 


leicht der wertvollste Teil des Buches sind die reichlichen Ubungsstoffe, 
die jedem grammatischen Abschnitte beigegeben worden sind. Auf jeden 
grammatischen Teil folgen zwei lange Abschnitte Ubungssatze, von denen 
der erste der leichtere ist. An mehreren Stellen sind Wbungsabschnitte 
zu zusammenfassenden Wiederholungen eingefiigt. — Ein gutes, nicht 
gerade leichtes Buch fiir Lehrer und Schiiler, die es mit dem Lehren und 
Erlernen der deutschen Sprache ernst nehmen. —R. O. Roseler 
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Deutsche Sprechkunde und Sprecherziehung. 


Von Christian Winkler. Unter Mitarbeit von Erika Essen. Dusseldorf: 
Padagogischer Verlag Schwann, 1954, 497 S. Brosch. DM 17.80, Leinen 

19.80. 

a in dem halben Jahrhundert ihres Bestehens hat die Sprachkunde 
in Deutschland eine erfreuliche und iiberraschend vielseitige und frucht- 
bare Entwicklung durchgemacht. Als Erich Schmidt im Jahre 1905 die 
Berufung Emil Milans als Lektor fiir Sprechkunde an die Universitat 
Berlin ins Werk setzte, lag ihm daran, die Verlebendigung der deutschen 
Dichtung im Munde eines bedeutenden kiinstlerischen Sprechers der 
historischen und aesthetischkritischen Literaturbetrachtung an die Seite 
zu stellen und sie dem Studenten zum unmittelbaren Erlebnis werden zu 
lassen. Auch die praktische Schulung des Studenten im gesundheitli- 
chen Sprechen und im Vortrag der Dichtung sollte damit Hand in Hand 
gehen. Andere deutsche Universitaten folgten dem Beispiel Berlins und 
errichteten Lektorate fiir Sprechkunde; einige glaubten anfangs, mit 
ausgedienten Mimen der Sache Geniige zu tun, andere aber beriefen 
Palgoge und Kiinstler von hoher Eignung, die dem neuen akademi- 
schen Feld bald wissenschaftliche und praktisch-padagogische Geltung 
zu verschaffen wuBten. Zu diesen Bahnbrechern gehorten neben Erich 
Drach, dem sprechpadagogisch bedeutenden Nachfolger Milans, der 
kiinstlerisch hochbegabte Milanschiiler Richard Wittsack in Halle, der 
Rhetoriker Ewald GeiBler in Erlangen und der Leipziger Lektor Martin 
Seydel, dessen besonderes Interesse neben der Sprechhygiene dem litur- 
gischen Sprechen galt. : 

Man kann sagen, daB die ersten zwei Jahrzehnte sprachkundlicher 
Bemiihungen in Deutschland vor allem den praktischen Aufgaben des 
Faches galten, und der Lektor jeweils nur die eine Seite seines Tatig- 
keitsgebietes zu betonen vermochte, auch wenn er das Feld in seinem 
ganzen Umfang (Sprechtechnik, kiinstlerischer Vortrag, Rhetorik) zu 
vertreten hatte. 

Dieser Generation der Begriinder, die nun fast alle dahingegangen 
sind, folgte in den zwanziger und dreiBiger Jahren eine jiingere, ener- 
gische und begabte Gruppe, zu der vor allem Manner wie Fk. Roede- 
meyer in Frankfurt, Fritz Gerathewohl in Miinchen, Walter Wittsack in 
Greifswald (jetzt in Frankfurt), M. Weller in Kéln, A. Simon in Dres- 


den, (spater in Leipzig) und Christian Winkler in Marburg gehéren 
oder gehérten. 


Wie sehr sich der Aufgabenkreis der Sprechkunde und die aus 
diesem Fach erwachsene oder ihm zugeordnete Literatur entwickelt 
haben, wird uns besonders durch Christian Winklers Buch Deutsche 
Sprechkunde und Sprecherziehbung, zu dem auch die Marburger Stu- 


dienratin Dr. Erika Essen einige verdienstvolle praktische Kapitel bei- 
gesteuert hat, bewuBt. 


Winkler, der sich schon vor etwa zwanzig Jahren mit seinem Buch 
Elemente der Rede vorteilhaft eingefiihrt hatte, bietet hier ein umfassen- 
des Bild der Problematik, der historischen Entwicklung und der prak- 
tischpadagogischen Anwendung der Sprechkunde. Unter ausgiebiger 
und verstandnisvoller Auswertung der Sprachpsychologie und Sprach- 
philosophie untersucht er das Wesen der Schallform der Sprache, ihre 
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psychischen und physiologischen Voraussetzungen und ihre funktionell- 
praktische und aesthetische Natur. 

Der einfiihrende Teil des Buches ist den Grundlagen der deutschen 
Sprechkunde und Sprecherziehung, der Sprechhandlung und den Funk- 
tionen der Sprache und ihren Gebrauchsweisen gewidmet. Der Haupt- 
teil behandelt die Sprechleistung selbst, wobei die Eigensprache in ihrer 
Ausdruckshaltung, als Denkleistung, als sprachliche Gestaltung und als 
akustische Verwirklichung im Sprechakt untersucht werden. Auch die 
Stufen sprachlichen Ausdrucks, wie sie sich einmal in der formal vol- 
lendeten Hochsprache, zum anderen in der Umgangssprache, die sich 
der praktischen Gegebenheit des Tages anpaBt (und auch Mundart und 
Gassensprache umfaBt), erschlieBen, werden hier einsichtig erértert. Ein 
ausgezeichneter_,,Exkurs‘ bietet einen kurzen und klaren Abri8 zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Hochsprache. Daran anschlieBend untersucht 
der Verfasser die deutsche ,,Sprachwirklichkeit der Gegenwart. 

In der Diskussion iiber das nachgestaltende Sprechen wird zunachst 
die sprachliche Vorlage als Wortlaut und Text, dann als Gegenstand 
des Verstehens und Gestaltens behandelt, wohin sehr feinsinnig beson- 
ders die Wiedergabe der Dichtung in ihren psychologischen Voraus- 
setzungen und in der sprecherischen V erwirklichung dargelegt und die 
spezifischen Aufgaben des Sprechers der Lyrik, des Epos und des Dramas 
beriicksichtigt werden. Wichtig erscheint hier die von Richard Wittsack 
iibernommene Unterscheidung des Selbstsprechers (Drach) und des 
Dichtersprechers (Milan). 

Diesen theoretischen Erérterungen schlieBt sich ein praktischer Teil 
»Sprecherziehung“ an, der zunachst die Sprache des Lehrers behandelt, 
und in einer Reihe auBerordentlich brauchbarer Anweisungen gipfelt, die 
in dem ,,Merkblatt der deutschen Aussprache fiir die Schulen Nord- 
westdeutschlands“ zusammengestellt sind (S. 325-27). Die Sprecher- 
zichung in der Schule betont die grundsatzliche und umfassende Be- 
deutung der sprecherischen Durchbildung des Schiillers, der sowohl in 
der Entwicklung seines pers6nlichen Sprechausdruckes (in seiner allge- 
meinen Sa a im Gesprach, in der freien Darstellung) wie im 
nachgestaltenden Sprechen (sinnvolles, lautes Lesen, Dichtungsvortrag) 
eine bedeutsame Forderung der Ausbildung seiner Persénlichkeit erfahrt. 
(Erika Essen behandelt in diesem Teil einsichtsvoll ,,Sprecherziehung 
der Vorreifezeit und des Jugendalters“ und ,,Dramenlesung und -spiel“). 
Der Abschnitt ,,Sprecherziehung Erwachsener“, der sich besonders auf 
die Volkshochschullage bezieht, beschlieBt den darstellenden Teil des 
Buches. 

Auf die sehr umfassende Bibliographie (1057 Nummern), die der 
Verfasser ausgibig und verstandnisvoll benutzt hat, sei mit besonderem 
Nachdruck hingewiesen, da sie zeigt, auf wie breiter wissenschaftlicher 
Grundlage sich die deutsche Sprechkunde der Gegenwart erhebt. 

Winklers Buch als Ganzes betrachtet ist der erste Versuch einer 
umfassenden Darstellung der deutschen Sprechkunde in ihrer Theorie 
und Anwendung. Mit grofer Sachkenntnis und tiefen innerem Ver- 
stehen der z.T. recht schwierigen Probleme unterzieht sich der Ver- 
fasser dieser Aufgabe. Sehr erfreulich ist es, daB er auch auf Sonder- 
probleme, wie auf die Sieverssche Schallanalyse und auf die Typenlehren 
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von Rutz und Drach im Zusammenhang seiner Darstellung verstandnis- 
voll einzugehen vermag. Gute Diagramme und Ubersichtstafeln erlau- 
tern den Text wirkungsvoll. 


Ungerechtfertigt erscheint die vollige Ablehnung des kiinstlerischen 
Sprechchores, dem gegeniiber Winkler nur das Chorsprechen gelten 
lassen will. Der Sprechheilkunde wird nur sehr voriibergehend Beach- 
tung geschenkt (im praktischen Teil werden jedoch einige gute An- 
weisungen fiir die Behandlung des Lispelns und Stotterns gegeben). Auch 
hatte dic auslandische Literatur zur deutschen Sprechkunde einige Be- 
riicksichtigung verdient. Es sei schlieBlich noch darauf hingewiesen, daB 
Richard Wittsack nicht ,,gleichzeitig“ mit Milan als Lektor fiir Sprech- 
kunde berufen wurde (S.18) sondern das Lektorat in Halle erst 1919 
antrat. 


Abgesehen von diesen unwesentlichen Einwendungen verdient Wink- 
lers Buch die vollste Anerkennung. Es ist ein grundlegendes und wich- 
tiges Werk, das auch dem amerikanischen Germanisten und Deutsch- 
lehrer viel zu bieten hat, und von dem auch die Sprechkundler diesseits 
des Atlantic (soweit sie Deutsch zu lesen vermégen) manchen Gewinn 
ziehen kénnten. 


State University of lowa. —Erich Funke 


Georg Biichner: Werke und Briefe. 


Gesamtausgabe; her. Fritz Bergemann; Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag, 1953; 
408 S. 


Dieses Musterbeispiel einer fiir Kenner wie fiir Leser geschaffenen 
Gesamtausgabe liegt nun, in dem bekannten handlichen Diinndruckband 
als sechste Auflage wieder vor. Diese halt sich an die dritte und vierte 
(1940) mit nur wenigen Anderungen. Wieder birgt der reiche Band 
alles, was wir von Bichner haben, einschlieBlich der Ziircher Probe- 
Vorlesung des 23 jahrigen angehenden Dozenten, seiner Briefe und der 
handschriftlichen Entwiirfe; dann miindliche AuBerungen von Zeitge- 
nossen iiber ihn, alle Erinnerungen an Biichner und die Lebensdokumente; 
alle Briefe an Biichner; ein biographisches Nachwort, eine Rechenschaft 
liber die neue Auflage und ein sorgfaltiges Register. Eine solche den 
ganzen Schaffens- und Lebensbereich eines Dichters enthaltende Aus- 


gabe kann freilich nur entstehen, wenn ein nur 23 Jahre wahrendes 
Leben erfaBt werden muB. 


Unterschiede zur 3. Auflage bestehen nur darin, daB die nur iiber- 
setzten Dramen Victor Hugos weggelassen sind, waihrend ein Brief von 
Biichners Braut an K. E. Franzos tiber den NachlaB hinzugefiigt wurde. 
Die wichtigste Anderung betrifft das Woyzeck-Fragment. Hier sind 
einige Zusatze aus den MSS hinzugekommen, wobei Bergemann aber, 
alle philologische Ubergriindlichkeit verschmahend, gliicklicherweise 
nicht die Lesbarkeit der Dichtung beeintrachtigt. Der Text ist, hier 
sowohl wie bei den andern Werken, so geschickt von allen Konjektural- 
kriicken befreit worden, daB der Leser immer nur die Bereicherung, 
nicht aber die miihselige Forschung spiirt. — Die vorliegende 6. Auflage 
bringt die Bibliographie auf den heutigen Stand der Forschung und fiigt 
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eine interessante Anmerkung hinzu tiber das Wort ,,Masoret“, womit 
Biichner ein Jean Paulsches Wort fiir ,,haarspaltenden Biicherwurm“ zur 
Charakterisierung Robespierres iibernimmt. — Mit dieser Neuauflage 
dienen Herausgeber und Verlag auf mustergiiltige Weise der lebendigen 
Kraft eines Dichters. 

University of Wisconsin. —Werner Vordtriede 
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